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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


Gas Legislation in the Present Session. 


Tue reflections that appeared last week on the gas in- 
dustry’s legislative work, pave the way for a review of 
some of the features of the session’s proceedings (such as 
they were) in connection with private gas legislation. 
There was really little that invited anyone to the Committee 
rooms to take part in, or to witness, contest. It was nearly 
all flat, and miserably so. Here and there, however, there 
were solid fights against attempts by county councils to 
unrighteously impose upon gas undertakings fresh and un- 
just obligation; and the resistance in every case was suc- 
cessful. There were also little skirmishes before the Unop- 
posed Bills Committee with Government departments, that 
sought to restrain the conferring upon gas undertakings of 
certain protection—protection with justice at its roots—en- 
joyed by the electrical industry, and for which recent ses- 
sions have created precedent in the gas industry. In every 
case Mr. Alfred Emmott’s Committee stood between the gas 
industry and bureaucratic interference, and did the right 





thing. Parliament can be just as well as inconsistent in its 
decrees ; and perhaps its inconsistencies in Private Bill legis- 
lation stand out with undue prominence simply because they 
are abnormal. 

In reviewing the work of the session, we shall confine 
ourselves to the general rather than launch out upon detail. 
The Bills and Provisional Orders promoted, considering 
the majority of them referred to comparatively small under- 
takings, sought a fair amount of capital. But in several in- 
stances, chiefly in the process of agreement, the amount of 
the capital originally asked for was modified—somewhat 
considerably in cases. In relation to capital, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means (Mr. Emmott) recently made an im- 
portant announcement when dealing with the Provisional 
Order of the Milford Haven District Council—an announce- 
ment which, if it amounts to a definite resolve, means that 
the Local Government Board and the parliamentary authori- 
ties will beclashing, to gain supremacy, the one their prescrip- 
tive rights, and the other the superior and supervisory rights 
of Parliament. For long, it has been parliamentary usage, 
in connection with gas and other Bills promoted by local 
governing bodies, to grant certain capital powers with, in 
addition, such other sums as may be subsequently approved 
by the Local Government Board. Theauthorities have now 
discovered that this somewhat ancient liberty means un- 
limited capital powers, and enables municipal authorities 
to keep away from parliamentary supervision and power 
revision for an unconscionable length of time; and there- 
fore they have determined, or appear to have determined, 
that they will no longer allow unrestricted powers of the 
kind, but will in future define a maximum sum, based upon 
the computed requirements over a number of years. The 
point has so recently been discussed in our columns, that 
we will leave it at the statement of the fact as a significant 
incident in the session. Another general matter is that in 
all cases in which the “Metropolitan” No. 2 burner and 
reductions of illuminating power have been requested, they 
have been granted by Parliament. It was so in the case of 
the application of the Liverpool Corporation (who led the 
Opposition against the jointly promoted Standard Burner 
Bill of 1909) for the use of the “Metropolitan” No. 2 
burner for testing the gas supplied from their Fazakerley 
works. It was so, too, in the case of the contested Preston 
Order. But in this instance, the prescribed standard illu- 
minating power was reduced by 4 candles; and the unusual 
Standard price conditions in the Company’s Act of 1894 
Were levelled-down to 3s. 4d. But the Company have never 
paid anything beyond their standard dividends, so that the 
change of standard price is little more than a paper one. 
On the other hand, the application to Parliament has given 
the Company several pieces of good fortune, one of which 





was unpremeditated by them at the time of the promotion. 


It was the bestowal, voluntarily on the part of the Hon. 
T. H. Pelham, acting for the Board of Trade, of a redemp- 
tion fund to extinguish £100,000 of unproductive capital. 

Welcome though this was, it illustrates inconsistency on 
the part of Parliament. The Gaslight and Coke Company 
and the Brighton Gas Company have redemption funds ; and 
the Preston Company have now one unsolicited. But the 
Enfield Company, who requested Parliament to allow them 
to institute such a fund to a defined amount, for putting 
an end to capital unrepresented by tangible value, had their 
request rejected by the Unopposed Bills Committee. It is 
singular that custom should so largely influence statesman- 
ship; and that it should be allowed to perpetuate the exist- 
ence, instead of providing for extinguishing, unrepresented 
capital, which claims perpetual interest or dividend from 
present and future gas consumers. Another instance of 
inconsistency is found in the proceedings on the Chapel, 
Whaley, and District Gas Bill. There is ample precedent 
for allowing new issues of stocks and shares to be first of 
all offered to employees and consumers; we can, in fact, go 
back a full decade—to the South Metropolitan Act of 1go01 
—and trace precedent for this healthy provision in the 
interests of the furtherance of co-partnership (the principles 
of which are found in the sliding-scale and profit-sharing) 
between a gas industry and its consumers and employees. 
But in the Chapel, Whaley, and District Bill, the Un- 
opposed Bills Committee would not allow the provision, for 
the reason that the Speaker’s Counsel (Mr. Ernest Moon, 
K.C.) has discovered that it is repugnant to the Standing 
Orders of Parliament, which provide that all new capital 
must be submitted to public auction. It is curious that this 
should be raked up in this fashion now, and the useful pro- 
vision be refused, after so much precedent. 

In regard to territorial matters, the Gaslight and Coke 
Company have obtained power to annex the area of the Bark- 
ing Gas Company and that of the Chigwell, Loughton, and 
Woodford Gas Company, in pursuit of their policy to obtain 
fresh breathing-places and, ultimately, to produce further 
economies by providing a larger load for Beckton. Centrali- 
zation of manufacture, within the limits in which economy 
can be secured, has been accepted as a principle in the 
legislation of latter times. It is seen in the cases of the 
amalgamation of the West Ham Company with the Gas- 
light and Coke Company, of the Caterham and Carshalton 
Companies with the Croydon Company, and of the Crays 
Company with the Bromley Gas Company, as well as in 
the fusion of several Essex Companies in 1g1o. Many 
other instances could be named. Yet we find Parliament 
consenting to the Margam District Council severing itself 
from Aberavon (instead of overcoming present difficulties 
and grievances by, say, forming a Gas Board), and es- 
tablishing the uneconomy of separate neighbouring under- 
takings. We see, too, the Cudworth District Council, who 
have been purchasing gas in bulk from the Barnsley Gas 
Company, now being allowed to construct gas-works of 
their own. With such divisions the best gas opinion does 
not agree, unless there is something radically wrong, and irre- 
mediable, to justify it. Another territorial matter refers to 
the works extension scheme of the Swansea Gas Company. 
In a Bill of much importance to the future of the concern 
and of the gas consumers of the borough, the Company 
sought manufacturing powers over certain lands long nursed 
by them with this object in view; but part of the land 
has had to be relinquished in the cause of peaceful relations 
with the Corporation. The latter, however, were, one way 
and the other, hard bargainers to satisfy ; and over the Bill 
there was one of the sternest fights of the session. 

Reference to these various matters reminds that there 
has not been much in the way of purchase projects this 
session. Inthe Cannock Company’s Provisional Order, the 
Local Authority and the Company agreed upon the inser- 
tion of a purchase clause. In the case of the non-statutory 
Company operating at Ashborne, the District Council asked 
for the insertion of a purchase clause; but a Committee 
of the House of Lords rejected it. The counsellors of local 
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authorities dealing with non-statutory gas companies, when 
the latter are applying for statutory powers, have always 
taken it as a foregone conclusion, and have advised, that 
the authorities have only to ask for a purchase clause, and 
they will receive it. That notion has been knocked on the 
head before ; and in this Ashborne case, the House of Lords 
refused to recognize any right created by custom. It is, 
to say the least, a ridiculous proposition that a non-statu- 
tory company who have been doing well for a locality should 
be expropriated when asking Parliament to empower them 
to do better under such control as the latter may deem it de- 
sirable to impose. - Unless Parliament protects non-statu- 
tory companies against this form of ending their career, it 
will have the tendency to keep such concerns from applying 
for full statutory powers. The Sidmouth Gas and Electric 
Light Company had a suspensory clause, operative for a 
year, dropped into their Bill; but unless terms are arranged, 
the local authority, if they come to Parliament next session 
asking for purchase powers, will have to fight the Company. 
The session saw the further dissolution of the Mid-Oxford- 
shire Company by powers to purchase being conferred on 
interested local authorities. Other general points of interest 
will be referred to next week. 


Vertical Retort Working. 


ALTHOUGH the vertical retort-settings at the Cologne Gas- 
Works were described long since in our columns, additional 
interest will have been found by many of our readers in the 
translation of an article (given last week) by Dr. F. Leisse, 
Chemist at the works, from the fact that the distinguished 
Engineer and Manager there is Herr Prenger, the President 
of the German Association, who not a few British gas engi- 
neers had the pleasure of meeting during the formal visit 
to this country of German gas engineers and chemists last 
autumn. Value, too, is to be found in the article from the 
point of view that it is a record of independent experiences 
and results during four years’ working, and that they are 
confirmatory of figures previously received from Germany. 
But we cannot say that they are more than confirmatory. 
Good as the results are, they are the common experience of 
our German friends who have adopted the Dessau system. 
It is clear that the results are only presented to show the 
drift of experiences from the horizontal and inclined work- 
ing as followed at Cologne to the Dessau vertical settings ; 
and it will be conceded that on every point Herr Prenger 
has, by the adoption of Dessau settings, secured advantage 
within the limits of his experiences. Basing comparison on 
cubic feet or the calorific valuation of the gas, there is a 
substantial gain. 

But greater interest is to be obtained from various colla- 
teral benefits to which Dr. Leisse draws attention. There 
is, for instance, the improvement in the make of sulphate 
of ammonia. A production equivalent to 28 Ibs. per ton of 
coal carbonized is a result that few gas engineers can claim 
to have attained in horizontal working, though, as we were 
pointing out the other week, a yield with horizontal working 
of 27°3 lbs. of sulphate at the South Suburban Gas- Works 
last half year closely challenges the Cologne figure. Another 
point is that, with the vertical retorts, naphthalene washers 
are no longer necessary. A striking comparison is the reduc- 
tion, in both the crude and the purified gas, of cyanogen 
and sulphur. It follows that the lessened sulphur content 
of the crude gas must be a relief to the purifying plant, and 
so must produce economy in that department. The compo- 
sition of the gas, too, shows a low percentage of carbonic 
acid and nitrogen ; and the tar, of free carbon. In making 
comparisons, there is a too general disposition to confine 
attention to gas made; but whatever the systems of carboni- 
zation that are being compared—whether the modern method 
of working horizontals, inclines, or vertical settings —the com- 
parison should be carried further than the mere question of 
gas production, as the economical aspects of manufacture in 
these days do not by any means end there. 

Again, the question of wear and tear is frequently referred 
to. At Cologne, experience runs over four years; and the 
matter of wear and tear forms one of the features of the 
article published last week. It will be seen that, as has 
been generally claimed is the case for verticals, the cost of 
maintenance at Cologne has been low, particularly if we 
eliminate those replacements of external fittings that re- 
quired experience to prove whether or not they were of 
sufficient strength. The main parts of the settings and the 
retorts have given an excellent account of themselves. In 
these days, to get a truly comparative figure in regard to 





maintenance, the basis of per 1000 cubic feet production is 
the fairest one upon which to work. 

It will be seen from a short article in another part of the 
“ JouRNAL” to-day that Messrs. Duckham and Cloudsley 
are putting in a further installation of the Woodall-Duckham 
continuous system of carbonization at the Poole works of 
the Bournemouth Gas and Water Company ; and from this 
plant it is quite hoped in time to reproduce the excellent 
published results in regard to make of gas, calorific power, 
fuel, and other points derived from the working of the system 
at Lausanne. A point to be noted is that we calculate that 
the area the new house will occupy will work out to only 
2°3 square feet per 1000 cubic feet of productive capacity. 


A Statistical Examination. 


Tue past half year will stand weil for results in the records 
of British gas undertakings generally ; but the conditions in 
and about London, where competition with electric supply 
is perhaps as keen as, if not keener than, elsewhere, are es- 
pecially interesting. The percentage increases in consump- 
tion have been extraordinarily good compared with recent 
years; and so, too, have the markets for residual products. 
The fixed capital charges per 1000 cubic feet—owing to the 
increase of production per ton of coal handled, the increase 
of business, and the excellent provision in connection with 
wear and tear and depreciation—are descending. Prices 
of gas are lower than twelve months since; and in most 
cases further reductions have been resolved upon, or are 
under contemplation. The half year gave very luxuriant 
growth in consumption, in comparison with the first half of 
Ig10. Percentage increases do not by any means represent 
volumes; but to save large figures, we will give the per- 
centage returns of eight of the principal companies. The 
two smallest companies obtained the largest percentage 
increases: Croydon, 8°3 per cent., and Wandsworth 8°3 per 
cent.—both the same. Tottenham came next with 6:2 per 
cent.; and the order of succession of the other five is: 
Brentford, 5:1 per cent.; South Suburban, 5 per cent.; 
Gaslight and Coke, 4°7 per cent.; Commercial, 3:4 per 
cent.; and South Metropolitan, 2°6 per cent. In the case 
of six of the companies, the ordinary prices were lower in 
the past half year than in the corresponding one. The 
Croydon price was 2s. 7d., compared with 2s. 8d.; Wands- 
worth was Is. gd., as against 1s. 10d.; Tottenham was 
2s. 3d., compared with 2s. 4d.; Brentford was 2s. 7d., as 
against 2s. gd.; Gaslight and Coke was 2s. 7d., compared 
with 2s. 8d.; Commercial was 2s. 4d.,as against 2s.6d. In 
seven of the companies, we have settlement or prediction 
of further reductions. The South Suburban is already 
working on a 2s. 4d. price; at Michaelmas the Brentford 
price is coming down 2d. to 2s. 5d.; and Croydon recede 
by 1d., to 2s. 6d. at the same time. Broad hints have been 
thrown out by the Chairmen of the Gaslight and Coke 
Company, South Metropolitan Company, Tottenham Com- 
pany, and Wandsworth Company that an additional reduc- 
tion in each case may be looked for’ within quite immediate 
months. This is all extremely satisfactory. 

The influence of residual products, though in the past 
half year the price of coal was generally rather more than in 
the corresponding half of 1910, is seen by calculating the 
average receipts for the secondary products per ton of coal 
carbonized. In the case of the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany, they were equivalent to 11s. 2d. per ton, compared 
with gs. 84d. in the first half of 1910; the South Metro- 
politan Company, ios. 3d., as against 8s. 113d.; Commer- 
cial, 12s. 1d., compared with ros. 33d.; Brentford, 10S., as 
against gs. 4d.; Tottenham, gs. gd., compared with 8s. 8d. ; 
South Suburban, 11s. 54d., as against gs. 11}d.; Croydon, 
13s. 103d., compared with 12s. 2}$d.; and Wandsworth, 
12s. 13d., against 11s. 23d. While there was the general 
increase in consumption (though at lower prices), it will be 
seen from these figures that residuals rendered excellent 
service to income, and to the net cost of coal. As to the fixed 
capital employed per 1000 cubic feet, this—through increased 
production per ton of coal, additional business, and good atten- 
tion to depreciation—in all cases exhibited a reduction. 50 
it follows that the charges for dividend and interest likewise 
declined fractionally per 1000 cubic feet. The total capital 
charges per 1000 cubic feet, based on the past half-year's 
figures, are as follows (the sums in parenthesis being those 
for the corresponding half of 1910): Gaslight and Coke, 
11s. 3d. (11s. 9d.) ; South Metropolitan, 7s. 10}d. (8s. ofd.) ; 
Commercial, 8s. 10d. (gs. 1$d.); Bzentford, 7s. 103d. (8s. 1 4d.); 
Tottenham, 8s. 34d. (8s. 64d.); South Suburban, 8s. 1d. 
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(8s. 7d.); Croydon, tos. 1d. (10s. 10d.) ; and Wandsworth, 
6s. 64d. (6s. 84d.). Wandsworth holds an enviable position 
in this regard and in the price of gas. But concerning the 
figures generally, it may be said that all is well, business 
flourishes, and the trend of affairs is in the right direction. 


The Oil Market. 


For some time past now, gas companies have been able to 
fill their oil requirements at comparatively low cost. Prices 
kept at easy figures for contract supply even while the coal 
market made an upward move at the contract-making period 
of 1910. Now prices for coal have receded under current 
contracts to about those that ruled for 1909; but we know 
of oil contracts that have been entered into at a slightly 
higher figure than was the case under the last contracts. 
There seems no reason why oil should not continue at 
moderate rates for a long period—all efforts to boom it 
notwithstanding. The predictions are that oil for fuel pur- 
poses is going to have an immense future. It may have; 
but the time is not quite so near at hand as most people 
think. Its use for ocean-going steamers and on railways 
and in large factories for steam-raising is talked about and 
written about at large. Its extensive use for oil-engines is 
likewise paraded freely before the investing public. But 
shipowners, railway companies, and manufacturers know 
that, if all that is predicted were to come to pass, the price 
of oil would not remain at low and tempting figures. 

Beyond price, there are other practical questions that 
come into the reckoning. Admittedly, oil has many advan- 
tages compared with solid fuel. It is easy to handle without 
manual labour ; and the storage-room required is less not 
only in respect of bulk, but on account of its higher heating 
value. But the whole of the advantages are not on the 
side of oil. Special storage tanks and handling arrange- 
ments are required for oil; while solid fuel only demands 
the ordinary handling arrangements and accommodation. 
Users of large power units look with some little uncertainty 
upon committing themselves to a form of fuel that cannot 
very well be substituted—more especially if a ship, factory, 
or other place is equipped only for its use. Oil supplies, 
too, cannot be picked up just anywhere; and there is the 
further practical consideration that manufacturers quite 
appreciate that the efficiencies of which they hear so much, 
and which are obtained under the refinements of expert 
testings, are not likely to work out in actual practice. Under 
these circumstances, there does not seem much likelihood 
of anything revolutionary happening, with great rapidity, in 
connection with the utilization of oil as fuel. The change 
will proceed at a more decorous pace than some of the ora- 
cular penmen of the City foretell. 

On the other hand, in Russia, Asia Minor, Persia, Mexico, 
Malay, New Zealand, and other places, new oil companies 
lately formed are quite busy prospecting, well-sinking, and 
arranging for transport. The extraordinary life that there 
has been in the oil world in seeking for new sources of 
supply has been largely instrumental in causing those who, 
in the main, have hitherto held the fortunes of the oil market 
in the hollows of their hands, to keep prices low. They 
object to an extension of competition ; and some of the new 
companies—especially those whose seats of operation are 
not well served in the matter of transport—may depend upon 
having a somewhat ugly time of it owing to the objections 
to their birth and existence on the part of those already in 
possession. Significant of what can be done is to be found 
in the present position of the Scottish mineral oil trade. So 
difficult have some of the companies found the disposal 
of their output of refined oil that they have been under 
the necessity, report runs, of selling large quantities to their 
most active competitors, the Standard Oil Company. How- 
ever, it seems, reviewing the whole position, that there will 
not be any extraordinary extension in demand that will not 
be counterbalanced by extensions of supply ; and therefore, 
under these circumstances, so far as one can see, there need 
not be any apprehension of convulsive or permanently up- 


ward price movements in the oil market within reasonably 
measurable time. 











The Efficiency and the Margin. 


T he vitality of the gas industry, in meeting demands and 
competition, appears to have no bounds. In the efficiency of its 
appliances, it has made remarkable strides forward—always at 
the opportune moment. We cannot, in fact, tell where efficiency 





is going to end in either its lighting or its heating appliances. 
Between the potential energy of gas and that which is usefully 
employed, there is still a good margin upon which to work. In 
connection with the gas cooker, for example, our electric com- 
petitors only give us credit for utilizing about 12 per cent. of the 
actual heating power of the gas employed. We know they are 
wrong; but the figure gives greater point to our argument. On 
the other hand, in the electric cooker, they claim that 80 per cent. 
heat efficiency is secured. At these respective efficiencies, they 
say, costs work out about equal. If they were right as to the 
efficiencies, then they show that the makers of gas cooking 
appliances have before them the not impossible problem of how 
to effectually kill electric cooking stoves by bringing into play 
some of the 68 per cent. difference between the efficiency of the 
gas cooker and the electric cooker. They also show that the 
latter cannot hope to exceed by anything very appreciable, what- 
ever is done, the so-called 80 per cent. efficiency of the present. 
The electric cooker has only 20 per cent. between current per- 
formance and absolute perfection before it utilizes every available 
heat unit of electricity; while gas has 88 per cent. If we believed 
in the figures as to present efficiency (we know they are not true 
for gas), we should still stand for a flight of gas in efficiency that 
would leave electricity at the borders of the cooking field fretting 
over and anathematizing the fate that makes it such a poor 
generator of heat units, without some combustible to assist it— 
such as a hotel, a music hall, or (it is not particular) anything 
that will burn. 


Forty Candles per Cubic Foot. 


Not only in cooking is there a large margin upon which to 
work. In lighting, we have had some startling developments— 
developments that have placed the gas industry in a position far 
superior to its competitors in both economy and efficiency. We 
cannot predict where it is all going to end. We have not by 
far exhausted the heat energy of gas in producing light. Fresh 
achievement is recorded to-day. Using low-pressure gas—an 
admixture of coal and carburetted water gas of about 15-candle 
power—a lamp has been invented that gives, on photometric 
trials made by (as we can vouch) an independent gas tester, 
42 candles per cubic foot consumed per hour. A representative 
of the “JournaL” has seen the lamp at the show-rooms of the 
New Inverted Company, and has there investigated its merits, 
which form the basis of an article in another part of the 
“ JouRNAL” to-day. High-power sources of light have taken 
hold of the public for outdoor lighting and for the illumination 
of large interiors; and the fancy has to be catered for. In this 
lamp the gas industry has a fresh addition to its offensive and 
defensive weapons. Let our electrical friends perfectly under- 
stand that this 42 candles per cubic foot is procurable by sus- 
pending the lamps on the ordinary supply-pipes, and that there 
is no fiction about the efficiency. A pennyworth of gas at 2s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet (with the reductions that prosperity has 
enabled the companies to make, we shall have to begin to talk 
of lower prices than this in and about London), using this lamp, 
will give a light of 500 candles for two and three-quarter hours, 
or larger units in proportion; and little for maintenance except 
an occasional renewal of the mantles. For such a lamp there 
is a field of incalculable vastness. 


Leading the Way. 


The Wandsworth and Putney Gas Company are well ahead 
in lowness of gas prices of all the Metropolitan and Suburban 
Gas Companies. They are, in fact, the leaders in this matter, 
though all their neighbours have been beating their own records 
lately in the rate at which they have made reductions, which, as 
they have proceeded, have found the Companies securing more 
financial solidity than ever. The price that has been ruling in 
the Wandsworth district during the past six months has been 
1s. 9d., and lower still for power purposes. Yet, after the eloquent 
tale of the past half-year’s working had been before the Board, 
and the employees had received their first payment under the 
co-partnership scheme, the Chairman of the Company (Mr. H. E. 
Jones) was, last Tuesday, at the meeting of the proprietors, almost 
bemoaning the fact that the Board did not reduce the price, while 
they were about it, to 1s. 8d. However, from his confident words, 
with the safeguard attached that they are subject to nothing 
coming along to mar the present prospect, it is gathered that 
1s. 8d. is the price that is in the Directors’ mind as the one that 
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will rule before many more months have fled. We congratulate | 


the Directors and the officials, Mr. H. O. Carr (the Engineer) 
and Mr. Charles W. Braine (the Secretary), on the 8°3 per cent. 
increase in consumption last half year, on the lowness of the 
capital account (rather more than 6s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet of 
gas sold), and on the success that has attended the first year’s 
working under the co-partnership system. The proprietors are 
to be complimented upon the extraordinary position of the Com- 
pany among the Metropolitan and Suburban gas undertakings, 
and upon the increase of their dividends, in consequence of the 
price reductions. 


Co-Partnership and Labour Unrest. 


Attention is drawn in an article which is appearing in the 
September issue of “ Co-Partnership” to the fact that, while the 
industrial world seems to be in a sea of troubles, the great gas 
companies who have adopted the co-partnership principle are ina 
very contented mood. The substantial benefits of the system to 
the men—which fully justify this feeling of contentment from their 
point of view—and the gains to the companies concerned, are 
emphasized by points from the reports and accounts of different 
undertakings. It is remarked that, in the case of the South Met- 
ropolitan Company, the payment to the co-partnership account 
for the twelve months ending June 30 was £43,043; and at the 
end of this period the Company held £28,756 as deposits of work- 
men’s bonuses and savings. 
the same period credited £3418 to the co-partnership account ; 
and the workmen’s superannuation fund stood at £10,349. The 
co-partnership account of the Gaslight and Coke Company for 
the twelve months was £32,545. In the withdrawable account 
6460 employees are credited with £11,454; while in the trust 
accounts 9257 employees have £21,091. Co-partners’ interest 
in the Company now amounts to £103,581—made up of £43,180 
of stock costing £45,752, and acquired through the co-partnership 
scheme; £34,153 in the trust account; and £23,675 in the with- 
drawable account. As to the Commercial Gas Company, in the 
withdrawable account the half bonus for the past year for 1234 
employees was £3258; and the balance at June 30 was £12,326. 
In the trust account, the half bonus to 1205 employees was 
£3215; and the withdrawals included £471 owing to termina- 
tion of service by 81 employees. The balance of the trust account 
was £8043; and the total of the profit-sharers’ interest in the Com- 
pany was £49,350. Attention is also drawn to the efforts being made 
by those interested in various co-partnership companies to secure 
exception from the operation of the National Insurance Bill. It 
is added that, with regard to the accident aspect of the matter, 
the Directors of the South Metropolitan Company give testimony 
to the spirit in which the work is performed, as shown in the 
diminution of mishaps. Figures quoted prove that, while the 
number of workmen employed increased from 3664 in 1898 to 
5933 in 1910, the number of accidents fell from 299 during the 
former year, to 221 in the latter. In 1898, slightly more than 
8 men per 100 employed met with accidents; whereas the average 
for 1910 was well under 4 per 100. The writer sums up with the 
statement that the example quoted is only one of many instances 
of what can be accomplished under co-partnership; and what is 
true of accidents applies equally well to all the branches of gas 
undertakings. Waste can be reduced, materials economized, 
business increased, and work carried out well and expeditiously. 


High-Pressure Gas Supply in a Mexican City. 


The city of Guadalajara, the second largest in the Republic 
of Mexico—with its 120,000 inhabitants, its Archiepiscopal Cathe- 
dral, Government Palace, and University—and the chief seat of 
the cotton and woollen manufactures of the country, has until 
quite recently lacked what people all over the world have come 
to regard as one of the necessaries of civilized life, a good supply 
of coal gas. This, however, was furnished in the spring of the 
present year, from works designed by Mr. W. A. Aldrich, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, who sent to “ Progressive Age” a 
description of them, accompanied by some interesting particulars 
in regard to the supply. These will be found in another part of 
the “ JouRNAL;” and they may be commended to the attention 
of our readers. There are certain features of this undertaking 
which may be briefly indicated. In the first place, as soon as 
Mr. Aldrich had visited the city, it was decided to adopt the high- 
pressure system of distribution. This was a bold resolution, in 


view of the fact that the people to be supplied were’ ignorant of 
the use of gas, and would not know what to do in case of any 
slight mishap. It was felt at the outset that the system, in which 
there are no “ dead-ends,” would be subject to a trial such as it 


; would not have to undergo anywhere else; but Mr. Aldrich says 
: the plant has been in operation for nearly three months without 
' a single complaint. 
' would be a general demand for gas. 
: laid, the owners or occupiers of premises were canvassed for per- 


He seems to have been confident that there 
So before the mains were 


mission to put in services free of charge; and many consented. 


. This work was done as main-laying went on—thus obviating the 


subsequent disturbance of the sidewalks. A specially interesting 


' section of the article is that in which Mr, Aldrich describes the 
| domestic arrangements in Guadalajara, and how the people wel- 


'comed the advent of gas-stoves to relieve them of the labour 


attending the existing primitive methods of obtaining heat. Of 


' course, the consumers, or rather their servants, required educat- 


‘ing up to the use of the more modern appliances; but by means 


' of a monthly magazine, and the holding of an evening school for 


salesmanship, the gas business has been established on a firm 


| basis. There are nearly 300 consumers; and Mr. Aldrich says 
| that when he left the city orders were a month in arrear. This 


shows what enterprise, foresight, and tact can accomplish under 


: conditions which to some might have appeared, from the character 


: and habits of the people to be dealt with, unpromising of success, 
The South Suburban Company for |, 





_ Scheme for Agricultural Research. 


A scheme that seems of far-reaching importance was an- 
nounced last Saturday. The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 


: have been in communication with the Development Commissioners 


t with the view to formulating a scheme for the promotion of 


‘ agricultural research and local investigations in England and 


Wales. The issue of the conference is the Treasury have sanc- 
tioned the allocation of funds, to be distributed by the Board, for 


these purposes up to the maximum of £50,000 per annum, when 


' nutrition and soil problems. 





the scheme is in full operation. It is hoped no mistake is being 
made by us in foreseeing benefit in this for sulphate of ammonia. 
Research, among other things, is to be devoted to matters of 
scientific and economic importance; and these comprise plant 
Grants are also to be made to 
certain universities, university colleges, and agricultural colleges 
in England and Wales, for the purpose of enabling them to supply 
scientific advice to farmers on important technical questions, and 
to carry out investigations into problems of local interest which 
can be more conveniently studied on the spot than at one of the 
research institutions. There is a matter here upon which the 
Sulphate of Ammonia Committee must keep an eye, to ascertain 
in what way they can be the channel of assistance in all this 
investigation and research work. 


Proper Thanks at Lowestoft. 


Hidden under the newspaper words “ mysterious outbreak,” 
and the safe formula of fire brigades “ cause unknown,” are with- 
out doubt many fires due to the fusing of electric light wires. 
Similarly without doubt there are numerous fires which occur 
through this cause—known to so occur—in smaller property that 
do not get the same amount of publicity as when a fire takes place 
at (say) a Carlton Hotel, a well-known drapery or other emporium, 
a music hall, or in some public building. A fire occurred in the 
dwelling of Mr. S. Richards, of Suffolk Road, Lowestoft, on the 7th 
nst., and probably nothing would publicly have been heard of the 
matter beyond the immediate neighbourhood of the house, had 
not Mr. Richards felt constrained, through the “ Eastern Daily 
Press,” to thank all and sundry who promptly and voluntarily took 
part in saving his property. His letter was as follows: 

I shall be glad if you will allow me space to thank those who during 

the absence of myself and family from home yesterday, extinguished 
the outbreak of fire caused by the electric light wire fusing in one of the bed- 
yooms, and also for the attendance of the police and fire brigade. 
Had it not been for the prompt action of Mr. R. K. Thompson (Stage 
Manager of the Hippodrome), there is no doubt that the fire would 
have been more serious. 
It is not a comfortable thing to return home, after one’s house 
has been shut up a short time, and find that a fire has happened 
meantime, necessitating the house being broken into. That is, 
however, a risk one runs by having on the premises a system of 
lighting with the innate capacity for fire-raising. 
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GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 





(For Stock and Share List, see p. 557.) 


Tue tendency of the markets on the Stock Exchange last week 
was wavering and uncertain, yielding from time to time to variable 


gusts from different quarters. But, anyhow, they showed im- 
provement, in that they were not uniformly bad. In brief, the 
good fairies were the firmness of Consols and. the progressive 
pacification in the industrial war; and the bad ones were Ameri- 
cans and the resurrected Morocco bogey. The opening on Mon- 
day was cheerful; the trend of events since the close being rather 
encouraging. Prices hardened, though there was not much actual 
dealing. Later on, doubts arose as to whether the settlement of 
the strike was going on well; and this, coupled with Continental 
selling, set things back. But Consols rose; and Rails were a little 
better. Tuesday was dull and languid, but brightened up a bit in 
the afternoon. Consols were steady; Rails were variable; and 
Americans weaker. The general position was much the same on 
Wednesday. On Thursday, the continued extreme inactivity 
caused most markets (not Consols) to droop for lack of support. 
On Friday, after some hesitation, a more or less general improve- 
ment set in. A more hopeful view was taken in regard to the 
strike settlement; and foreign affairs were regarded with less ap- 
prehension. Consols advanced 4; Rails closed at better figures ; 
and the Foreign Market was firm. Americans were, however, a 
weak spot. On Saturday, Government issues were strong, and 
Consols closed at 783-& (rise of in the week) ; but the rest were not 
so good—Americans setting the fashion. There was little change 
in the rates ruling in the Money Market for short loans. Dis- 
count hardened somewhat, and then went back again. Business 
in the Gas Market offered nothing to complain about in regard to 
activity when measured by the August low-pressure scale ; but it 
was all in comparatively few issues. Movements in quotation 
were all indicative of increasing strength under the elevating 
influence of higher dividends. In Gaslight and Coke issues, the 
ordinary was quite active, and was steadily dealt in at 1063 to 
1063—a rise of +. The secured issues were quiet; the maximum 
realizing from 83} to 844, the preference 1013 and 102, and the 
debenture 79. South Metropolitan was quiet and firm, changing 
hands at 116 to 1173. In Commercials, there was nothing done. 
Among the Suburban and Provincial group, British was marked 
at 454 (a rise of 4). This was all the London business; but 
Brighton and Hove and Wandsworth advanced their quotations. 
On the local Exchanges, Liverpool “ B” was done at 162 ; an “ odd 
lot” of Newcastle at 104 (arise of 1); and all three Sheffield issues 
rose in price. In the Continental companies, Imperial was un- 
changed at 181 free to 182}, ditto debenture changed hands at 
go}, Union at 88 and 89 (a fall of 4), ditto preference at 1353 free, 
and European at 19 to 198. Among the undertakings of the 
remoter world, Bombay made 6}}, Oriental 139 and 139}, Primi- 
tiva 7;% and 77%, ditto preference 5} and 5%, and San Paulo 213. 


— 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


One of the Tender Spots—Interest from the Seat of Electrical Com- 
mercialism—Gas a “ Superfluity”—The Delicate Electric Meter 
the Main Obstacle to Compulsory Testing—Absorption of the 
Gas Industry Proposed. 


DEFENDER of the electrical faith, and Chairman of the Electricity 
Publicity Committee, Mr. H. B. Renwick, has written to the Press 
pointing out that the statement that a recent fire a was caused 
by the fusing of an electric wire is without foundation. Some of 
the electrical journals, by the way, do not seem to have been 
aware that there had been a fire at the Carlton Hotel, until Mr. 
Renwick’s letter brought it to their notice, The assertion that 
the statement “ is without foundation” seems rather strong. Mr. 
Renwick’s sources of information are two. In the first place, 
he says that the Company who supply the hotel with electricity 
have made a thorough investigation, and give full assurance that 
there is no evidence whatever to connect the fire with any elec- 
trical source. Naturally! It is quite possible that there was not 
any direct or existing evidence when the Company’s represen- 
tatives got upon the scene, seeing that the electrical system could 
not have been intact after the fire. In the second place, he points 
out that the official report of the London Fire Brigade on the 
ee gives the “ supposed cause” of the fire as “unknown.” 
Lp statement is hardly justified. There was an ample report 

: the inquest on the victim of the fire in the “ Daily Telegraph” 
or Aug.14. One of the witnesses was Superintendent W. J. May, 
of the London Fire Brigade. He was asked whether he could 
re what was the cause of the outbreak ; and he replied that 
ag had been a short-circuit of the electric wires, but whether 
— a what originated the fire, he could not declare. But 
a: of the Carlton Hotel appear to have been fairly well 
rig " as to the cause, inasmuch as the day succeeding the 
pot 4 issued a statement which commenced: “ The fire which 
in “ai bi the Carlton Hotel, in the Haymarket, yesterday even- 
Pole clleved by the management to have originated owing to a 
; say ircuit in the service lift.” From this it would appear that 
a anagement of the hotel do not agree that the “supposed 
€” of the fire is “ unknown ;” evidently, too, they hold an 








opinion contrary to that of the Electric Supply Company, that 
there is “no evidence” as to the cause. And certainly their feel- 
ing must be that Mr. Renwick is a bit too dogmatic when he says 
that the cause assigned “is without foundation.” There was the 
service lift ; and there were the electric wires. A little boyin the 
street could not have thrown a cigarette end up into that lift. 
There is no occasion to use matches in the lift. To say the least, 
the pointer of the indicator is set with remarkable stubbornness 
in one direction. 

There are a few points in the annual report of the Marylebone 
electricity department that are interesting and informative. We 
had been under the impression that Mr. A. Hugh Seabrook must 
have had a big and satisfactorily long experience with electric 
cooking to have given him the vast amount of assurance that he 
displayed in an article upon which comment was made in the 
“Memoranda” last week. It seems that, all told, he had only, at 
the date of his report, seventeen electric ovens in use—a number 
that can hardly be sufficient to go round, at the rate of one apiece, 
the households of the members of his own staff and those of the 
members of the Electricity Committee of the Borough Council. 
The next point that is striking is the increase of 14} per cent. in 
the units disposed of during the year. There has been much 
congratulation over this increase; but it requires a little analysis 
to get to its inner meaning. It is found that the total consump- 
tion of electricity for all purposes during the year was 12,336,956 
units, as compared with 10,776,459 units the preceding year—an 
increase of 1,560,497 units. Of this increase, private lighting 
contributed 704,429 units, public lighting (municipal patronage) 
654,583 units, and power and heat 201,485 units. Thus we find 
that the increase from the public lamps was within 50,000 units as 
great as the increase from private lighting. The 14} per cent. 
total increase is therefore constituted as follows: Private lighting, 
6°5 per cent.; public lighting, 61 per cent.; and power and heat, 
1'g per cent. Therefore, 8:4 per cent. is the only increase apart 
from public lighting; and nearly 2 per cent. of the 8*4 per cent. 
represents low-priced units. We wish that, in the figures before 
us, the revenue from public lighting—/13,769—was separated, in 
order to show the receipts for current and the payments for 
maintenance. In connection with the Sales and Publicity De- 
partment of the undertaking, the total expenditure for the year 
was {£19,171 ; while the receipts amounted to £16,959. Thus the 
department shows a net financial loss or cost of £2212. Mr. Sea- 
brook apparently keeps a good staff in connection with this 
department, seeing that salaries amount for the twelve months to 
£4208. Itseems that a veritable mountain of trouble occurs with 
the consumers; and with this trouble the apparently big and 
well-paid staff has to cope. No less than one-third of the whole 
time of the members, it is observed, is spent in settling account 
queries and complaints. That is the only rendering we can give 
to the following statement: “ An idea of the importance of this 
part of the department’s work can be gathered from the fact that 
for quite a month at the end of each quarter, practically the whole of 
the staff is employed in settling account queries and complaints.” It is 
manifestly a very expensive and time-absorbing job to keep the 
electricity consumers of Marylebone “ satisfied,” even under the 
management of Mr. Seabrook and his retinue from West Ham. 

The article that appeared in the “Electrician” recently, en- 
titled “ Can it be Possible?” has brought a letter to our contem- 
porary from a correspondent who found the article refreshing 
during this season of “wasp stings and empty bottles.” Far be 
it from us to suggest any connection between the “ empty bottles ” 
and the wild words that he forwarded to our contemporary, for- 
tunately perhaps for his own reputation under the nom de plume 
“ Relay.” There is only one point in it to mention here. In these 
days when the waves of prosperity roll towards, and break 
over, the gas industry, and opportunities for fresh business have 
been richly opened up, it is perhaps good that we should have, no 
matter how weak the pen producing it, our feelings of satisfaction 
mixed with a fair proportion of humility. To this end perhaps 
the following piece of fiction extracted from the letter in question 
will contribute: “ With regard to their many desperate attempts 
to find fresh outlets for gas, the vendors of this superfluity are 
finding that their opportunities are becoming fewer daily ; and it 
only requires a combined forward move on the part of all con- 
cerned in the electrical industry to co-operate as you suggest, and 
keep in close touch through the medium of the technical press. 
The necessity for this vigilance is shown by the latest move on 
the part of the gas undertakings. Even in the past their tactics 
have oftentimes been more vindictive than competitive ; their 
real aim, wasp-like, being to damage their cpponent at the cost 
of greater damage to themselves.” “Relay” does not know the 
character of the gas industry, nor is he aware that the business in 
the “superfluity ” is putting on flesh daily. ‘ 

The electrical industry is beginning to pay special attention to 
the question of the compulsory testing of electric meters. They see 
the cloud of a movement to this end in the electrical firmament ; 
and they do not like it. The London County Council and the 
Manchester City Justices are again urging legislation for the com- 
pulsory testing of electric meters ; and the weakest part of the case 
in opposition is that the electrical industry can show no just cause 
why the electric meter should be exempt from an independent offi- 
cial test any more than weights and measures used in the sale of 
other commodities. The only excuse they can produce is that the 
meters themselves will not stand it; and therefore the excuse sup- 
plies a very good reason why consumers of electricity should have 
a greater desire for testing and certification, It is not the fault of 
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the consumers that electricity meters are what they are. An article 
on the subject has appeared in the “ Electrical Times,” with points 
in which we agree, and with points in which we disagree. In the 
first place, while there are provisions in the Electric Lighting Act 
of 1909 for meters being certified, there are no provisions for the 
compulsory and independent testing of meters and the compul- 
sory use of tested and independently certified meters ; so that it is 
not very wrong to say, as was said recently in the Manchester City 
Council, that there is “as yet no Act of Parliament to regulate the 
testing and sealing of electricity meters.” The first objection of 
our contemporary is that the compulsory, independent testing of 
meters, “like each new item of social reform, means saddling the 
community—or the electric portion thereof—with another batch 
of officials.” The question is then asked, “Can the electricity 
supply undertakings support them?” The argument leads up to 
the finding that the larger ones could do so, but not the smaller 
ones. In the case of gas undertakings, the very smallest is not 
allowed to have a meter in use that has not been officially certified, 
stamped, and sealed. The first expense of doing this is included 
in the initial cost of the meters; subsequent tests and certification 
are, of course, another matter. But indirectly (except in cases 
where the consumer himself desires the re-certification of a meter, 
and it is found correct within the statutory limits, then the 
charge falls upon him directly) the gas consumers, through the 
gas undertaking, have to bear the expense of meter-testing, just 
the same as they do all other charges incidental to the provision 
of the supply of gas. 

This brings us to the strongest objection that can be urged 
against the testing of electric meters; and this very objection, at 
the same time, offers the strongest possible reason for electricity 
consumers claiming a proper and independent test. Says our con- 
temporary: “ Let it be remembered that a train journey would 
be distinctly inadvisable after this extra special testing and seal- 
ing; the instrument should go straight into store, or else to the 
customer’s premises. Alternating current meters might perhaps 
withstand a railway journey after testing and sealing, but, in the 
case of mercury and commutator meters, even the short carriage 
from testing room to consumer’s house may often spill a little mercury, 
or otherwise derange the delicate mechanism. This is quite bad 
enough when the testing is done at the works.” Ifthe consumers 
were to read this statement as to the susceptibility of these meters 
to derangement, the electric meter would be even more suspect 
than it is at present; and they would naturally ask what reli- 
ance, under such liability to defect, can they have in meters when 
fixed. It may be agreed that our contemporary has not overdrawn 
the point as to the weakness and delicacy of the electric meter. Itis 
distinctly also agreed that if there is to be official certification and 
sealing of meters, that the testing authority must not be municipal, 
or rather must be independent of the electricity undertaking, or 
those under whose management it falls. Otherwise, there would 
be a most heterogeneous state of affairs, which would drive the 
meter-makers mad, and boost-up the price of meters. It comes 
to this, that to get electricity meters tested in the same way that 
gas-meters are, under independent control, and regulations and 
conditions laid down by a central authority, there would have to 
be-an independent testing institution in every town, the upkeep of 
which “ would certainly be comparable with {1000 per annum.” 
This is surely a stretch of the imagination. Besides gas-meters 
being compulsorily tested, every statutory gas undertaking has to 
compulsorily maintain a testing-place—some of them several—for 
the testing of the gas to see that it complies with the parliamen- 
tary standards. The electricity supply industry is not subjected 
to penal testing in every particular the same as is the gas indus- 
try. The gas industry—indirectly the gas consumer—has to bear 
the expense of it all; and there is not much trouble over it. But 
on the main point, “an electric-meter is not a gas-meter; it is 
nothing like it.” We agree; and therein is found the greater 
reason why electricity consumers require more protection in the 
matter of the measuring instrument than gas consumers. Just think 
over it; and the truth of this will be seen, unless abnormal den- 
sity prevails. If the testing of electricity meters is made compul- 
sory, a way will be found to overcome the difficulties. There is 
no will in the electricity industry to have meters compulsorily 
and independently tested ; and therefore the proper way is diffi- 
cult to discover. If, however, a central authority were charged 
with the duty of finding a way, the electricity supply industry 
would quickly enough desire to assist, lest a greater misfortune 
came upon it, through the terms of the test itself. 

A curious contribution to the “ Electrical Review,” by “ Metro- 
politan,” is headed “ Future Practice in Electricity Supply : 
Possible Amalgamation of Gas and Electrical Interests.” We 
have carefully read the article ; and, examining the author’s argu- 
ments from our standpoint, it would appear that the only escape 
for the electricity industry from irretrievable disaster is to allow 
the gas industry to absorb it. “ Metropolitan” thinks it should be 
the other way about. He finds no room nor necessity for both 
electricity and gas in the world; and having looked deep down 
into the yet unbroken future [wonderful man !], he concludes that 
‘the enormous improvement in electric supply, and the increase 
in the applications of electricity, within the past few years clearly 
prove that gas as an illuminant and agent of motive power must 
sooner or later become extinct.” How very shocking! We have 
looked carefully round, and fail to find the “ clear proof ” of this. 
But we read on: “In the domestic world electricity is now able 
to assume the supremacy for lighting, heating, cooking, &c.”” We 
must have been asleep lately, without even knowing it. “ The 





only obstacle in the way of a fight @ outrance with the gas in- 
dustry is the short-sighted policy of supply undertakers in their 
methods of charging for energy used.” Well, really, we had 
imagined that every method of charging for electricity that could 
possibly be devised had been tried; but seemingly we were mis- 
taken. “Metropolitan” becomes rational when he says that, 
“ considering the huge amount of capital, public and private, in- 
vested in gas undertakings, it is probable that the fight we are now 
entering upon will not be allowed to finish, and the possibility of 
amalgamation must be considered.” This mentor, prophet, or what- 
ever he is, has it all cut-and-dried. Light, heat, and power are to 
be through the uneconomical process of electricity supply ; the gas 
undertakings are to be taken over; the gas is to become a 
bye-product, and utilized for the generation of electricity ; 
and the present big markets for what are now called the residual 
products will continue to be satisfied. We rejoice to think that 
this chimerical scheme will not come off. The gasindustry is not 
standing still; and the day is not yet when it will consider the 
possibility of being forced to surrender into the hands of the elec- 
tricity industry. Sooner or later, “ Metropolitan ” remarks earlier 
in his article, gas as an illuminant and agent for motive power 
“must become extinct ;” later on he says it is probable “ the fight 
we are entering upon will not be allowed to finish.” Which is it 
to be? for the statements are contradictory. If he is confident 
about the ultimate extinction of gas, then better let the still thriv- 
ing industry die a natural death. Meantime, perhaps, he will 
consider the other side of the scheme, as to whether it would not 
be more economical for the electricity industry to transfer itself 
to the gas industry. Such an arrangement would relieve the elec- 
trical industry from the ever-expanding difficulties that the still- 
developing resources of the gas industry presents to its progress. 
The absorption of the gas industry would be a big and revolu- 
tionary proceeding ; and the world would be the poorer for the 
direct loss of its services. We are not given to prophesy as 
arule; but we will venture to predict that “ Metropolitan” will 
not be here to assist at the obsequies of the gas industry. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. A. M‘Narr, the Manager of the Thornhill Gas Company, 
has been appointed Manager of the Langholm Gas Company. 


Mr. H. Kina Hier, who has been on a professional visit to 
the United States and Canada, for the purpose of investigating the 
possibilities of a new natural gas field in the Far West, has returned 
to England, reaching home last Sunday week. 


Mr. D. V. HoLtincworth, F.C.S., of Salford, the Vice-President 
of the Manchester and District Junior Gas Association, has suc- 
ceeded in getting a first-class certificate in Honours in the 
last examination on “ Coal-Tar Distillation and Intermediate Pro- 
ducts” held by the City and Guilds of London Institute. 


OBITUARY. 


The death occurred on the morning of the 13th inst. of Mr. 
Grorce LancLey, who for more than thirty years was Clerk 
to the West Ashford Board of Guardians and the Rural District 
Council. In the sixties, deceased, in association with Mr. Edward 
Norwood, inaugurated the Charing (Kent) Gas Company. 


We regret to announce the death, last Sunday evening, of Mr. 
RaPuakEv Herrina, who had for many years held the position of 
Resident Engineer of the Dover Gas Company. Deceased had 
been in failing health from the beginning of the year—his heart 
being the principal source of trouble; and latterly he had been 
practically an invalid. He joined the Southern District Associa- 
tion of Gas Managers in 1888, and the Gas Institute in 1894; and 
he was a member of the Institution of Gas Engineers at the time 
of his death. He read a paper “On a Rapid Method for In- 
creasing the Yield of Gas from Ordinary Retort-Settings ” before 
the first-named Association in 1891. He had been thoroughly 
identified with the gas undertaking at Dover, and took keen interest 
in the welfare of the workmen and in the success of their reading 
and recreation room, founded in 1888, of the Committee of 
Management of which he was the President. Our readers will, 
we are sure, unite with us in expressing sympathy with his son, 
Mr. W. R. Herring, and the family in their bereavement. 


The death occurred on Monday last week, from heart failure, 
at his residence, “ Eversley,” Hornsey Lane, Highgate, of Mr. 
FREDERICK LENNARD. Deceased was in his 62nd year. He was 
for more than forty years associated with Messrs. S. Pontifex and 
Co., lighting engineers, formerly of 22, Coleman Street, E.C., and 
now of Regnart Buildings, Euston Street, N.W. During the past 
twenty years he had been sole proprietor of the business, 1n which 
he is succeeded by his two sons, one of whom, Mr. F. W. Lennard, 
is well known to many gas engineers. The late Mr. Lennard 
carried out many large contracts for gas compaules, municipal 
authorities, &c., notably installations of public lighting. He was 
a Director of the Barnet, Harpenden, and Grays Gas Coma 
and for many years was Auditor of the first-named Company. I 2 
was a member of the Society of Engineers; also of the Evening 
Star Lodge. He leaves a widow, two sons, and three danghters. 
Until recently he was Vicar’s Warden of the Parish Church, 
Hornsey, and was associated with several charities. The inter- 
ment took place at Highgate Cemetery last Friday. 
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IN THE LABOUR WORLD. 


Gas and Electricity Works Protection during Strikes and Riots. 
DurinG last week, progress in producing pacification in the labour 
world continued to be made; and before the end of the week, 
tranquillity was fairly well restored. But this recent attempt to 


create a stoppage of the nation’s work, and to commit the whole | 


country to general inconvenience, waste, and worse, has left the | 
disquieting feeling that the country will be able to have less de- | 
pendence than ever upon labour dominated by Trade Unions | 
that are, in turn, directed by Socialists of the most pronounced | 


and extreme types. P 
the most certain thing in the future is that a greater uncertainty 


Paradoxical as the statement may appear, | 


than before the events of the past few weeks will exist in the | 








labour world. However, we will not anticipate trouble, beyond 
| doing all possible to be prepared for it. , 
As was shown in our columns last week, a little of the influence 
of unrest had penetrated among gas workers in various places, 
and the opportunity was being taken by the Gas-Workers’ Union 
to endeavour to foment trouble at Beckton, and to get back into 
the ranks of the Union the men who have found a better way of 
improving their positions than by being members of a militant 
and socialistic organization. Not much good has so far come 
to the Union from their efforts to stir up strife. At Manchester 
and Salford, things have returned to their normal conditions; 
and nothing more has yet been heard of the pressure that the 
unionist organizations have brought to bear upon the Gas Depart- 
ments to get rid of non-unionist labour. At Sheffield, the Gas 


Company have received the "demands for higher wages; and the 
question is now, under consideration. 


But with the collapse of 





Lieutenant_Trenchjin Command of the Fifth] Northumberland Fusiliers at the Birkenhead Gas-Works. 
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A Transport Waggon at the Birkenhead Corporation 
Gas-Works. 


present trouble in these large industrial centres, the purely local 
ner among gas-works labour may be said to have almost 
‘anished. 

Last week allusion was made to the stoppage, and afterwards 
partial stoppage, of the service of the Liverpool Corporation Elec- 
tricity Station through the strike in the city. Electricity supply 
and strikes do not agree. The former is a weak point in the ser- 
vice of a city or town, seeing that the men employed in connection 
therewith have it within their power to swiftly discontinue the 
Setvice. Labour in this country was taught that by Paris; and 
the Government in this country during the recent railway strike, 
and following the Liverpool experience, determined that the prin- 
cipal electric power stations in London should be protected by 
furnishing them with military custodians. It is right that there 
should be protection of the kind for both gas and electricity works 
when disorder is trying by all—including foul—means, to obtain 
the mastery. Nothing worse could happen than that London 


A Convoy of Scots Greys leaving the Gas-Works with Coke for the 


Electric Tramway Generating Station. 


during the hours of darkness, and at such a disturbed time, should 
be deprived of its means of gas and electriclighting. Fortunately, 
the stronger protector of the community against anything of the 
kind is the one that is used more generally. 

We have mentioned Liverpool, and what the rebellious ones 
there succeeded in doing in cutting off the supply of electricity. 
There were statements flying around that an attempt would be 
made to get the gas workers out in sympathy. But, as we said 
last week, the Liverpool Gas Company’s workers are all of them 
loyal and trustworthy; and the citizens can to-day realize how 
much they owe to the Company’s men. Across in Birkenhead 
tumult likewise reigned; and in order that the gas men should 
not be molested, military protection was given to the gas-works. 
It was a novel sight to see this military invasion of a normally 
peaceful industrial centre. Rightly, believing photographs of the 
event would interest us, Mr. T. O. Paterson, the Engineer and 
Manager of the works, has forwarded a few. In the interest, our 
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readers are able to join by the reproduction here of three of the 
photographs. 

In connection with this matter, we referred last week, as we 
have referred on previous occasions, to the fact that electricity 
stations are not protected, as are gas and water works, by the 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875. The Finance 
Committee of the Liverpool Corporation have been considering 
the question of asking for an extension of this protection to all 
municipal concerns; but no resolution has been passed. The 
“ Electrical Times” has also called attention to the point, and 
claims that protection should be extended to electricity stations. 
Gas and water works do not desire any exclusive property in the 
security afforded by the Act, more especially seeing that they are 
both further protected by having storage upon which to tempor- 
arily fall. The public service that has no similar means of storage 
is altogether weaker; therefore if the electricity industry can 
succeed in obtaining an amendment of the Act so as to include 
their stations, the gas industry will congratulate them. 





QUALITY OF LONDON GAS. 


Second Quarter of the Year. 

Tue following is our customary summary of the results of the 
official testings made in the testing-places controlled by the 
London County Council in respect of the second quarter of this 
year—i.e., the thirteen weeks ended July 1—with the correspond- 
ing figures for the second quarters of the years 190g and i910. 
The similar results for the first quarter of the year were given 
in the “ JouRNAL” of May 23, p. 511. 


Illuminating Power. 


Table I. gives the averages of the results of all the testings of 
illuminating power. Though the past quarter’s figures are lower 
than those for the corresponding quarter of last year, they area 


TABLE I,—A verages of all the Testings of Illuminating Power for the 
Second Quarter of the Year [Candles]. 














| 
|\No 2“ Metropolitan” Argand, Flat-Flame, 
Company. 
1909. 1910. IglI. 1909. 1910. IQII. 

Gaslight and Coke ; 
Company. . . 16°75 | 15°14] 15°00] 11°69 9°07 | 8°75 
South Metropolitan | 
Company . | 16°64 16°00 | 15°81 II‘03 | 10°35 | 10°08 
Commercial Com- | 
pany ..s. | 14°90 | 14°73] 14°61 9°24] 8°74] 8°47 

















little higher than those for the first quarter of this year. The 
Gaslight and Coke Company have worked with a larger margin 
in hand over the prescribed illuminating power of 14 candles than 
the Commercial Gas Company, who likewise supply a mixture of 
coal gas and carburetted water gas. The South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, with coal gas alone, naturally have a still greater 
margin in hand. The minimum results for the testings made 
with the No. 2 “ Metropolitan” argand burner in the last quarter 
were: For the Gaslight and Coke Company, 13°80 candles; for 
the South Metropolitan Company, 14°11 candles; and for the 
Commercial Company, 13°55 candles. There has therefore been 
no question during the quarter of either of the Companies being 
liable to incur a forfeiture in respect of deficiency of illuminating 
power, since their liability thereto does not begin until the value 
falls to 13} candles. The minimum results of the flat-flame test- 
ings were: For the Gaslight and Coke Company, 6°86 candles; 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, 8:14 candles; Commercial 
Gas Company, 7°51 candles, 


Calorific Power. 
Table II, gives a summary of the results of the testings for 


calorific power made during the second quarters of the three 
years. The last quarter’s figures do not differ substantially from 


TABLE II.—Summary of Testings of Calorific Power (Gross and Net) 
for the Second Quarter of the Year [Calories per Cubic Foot]. 





Average. Maximum, Minimum, 


Company. 


a a “SOR =e 


1909. | 1910. | 191T. } 1909. 19ro.| 191, 1909. 1910. IQII. 








politan Gas Acts. But while the average and even the minimum 
returns for testings of illuminating power have shown an appreci- 
ably higher value than is required by Statute, it is noteworthy 
that the minimum of r110‘o calories net per cubic foot reported 
on one occasion for the gas supplied by the Commercial Company 
is below the standard of 1123 calories accepted by the Gaslight 
and Coke Company in their Act of 1909 as the figure below which 
the gas should not fall without the Company becoming liable to 
incur a forfeiture. In another weekly report also, a return of 112"1 
calories net is made for the Commercial Company’s gas. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the standard of calorific power by which 
the Gaslight and Coke Company assented provisionally to be 
bound is too high for a gas undertaking which has merely ob- 
served hitherto a standard of illuminating power of 14 candles. 


Sulphur. 


The average and maximum results obtained in the testings for 
sulphur during the second quarters of the three years are given in 
Table III, The fall in the proportion of sulphur in the coal gas 


TaBe III.—Summary of Testings of the Sulphur in London Gas for 





the Second Quarter of the Year [Grains per 100 Cubic Feet}. 

















Average, Maximum. 
Company, i Sas 
1909. 1910 IgII. 1909. 1910. IgII. 
Gaslight and Coke 
Company. . .j| 35°7 | 35°0 | 33°9 | 58°8 | 59°3 | 56'1 
South Metropolitan 
Company. . . 46°2 32°8 26°3 | 107°3 68°6 44°! 
Commercial Com- 
Peay «3 sf 35'8 28'9 29°8 72°2 52°7 51°6 











supplied by the South Metropolitan Company, to which attention 
has already been directed [see “ JourNAL,” Vol. CXIV., p. 511], 
has continued into the second quarter of the present year; and 
the Company now take pride of place in London in respect of 
freedom of their gas supply from sulphur. The returns from 
the other two Companies, however, also show commendably low 
figures in this respect. 








Weak Evasion of the “ Electrician.” 


The “ Electrician” has got very angry with us, and the omnis- 
cient gentleman or prophet whose sayings have recently received 
a little attention from us in the “ Electricity Supply Memoranda ” 
has evidently been ordered to stop his predictions for a time, and 
to turn on a vein of choice invective. He has complied, and has 
left uppermost the impressions of pusillanimity and evasion, has 
libelled us by construing banter as “ vulgar personalities,” and 
has brought ridicule upon the “ Electrician” by making that the 
excuse for not replying to a question that was addressed to it on 
Aug. 15 (p. 409). An extract from this last piece of hysterical 
composition in our contemporary will afford additional amuse- 
ment to our readers, and will save further comment on our part : 


‘* We are now invited to take up the cudgels on behalf of the Berry 
Construction Company, about whose ‘ Tricity’ cookers, at Preston, 
we ventured (without asking the permission of the ‘ Journal of Gas 
Lighting’) to give a few figures. . . Not content with a wild 
prancing around the hot plate of discussion, our contemporary en- 
deavours to escape the grilling figures by ‘abusing’ the author of a 
testimonial to the ‘Tricity’ cooker. The insinuations are that the 
testimonial was influenced by the Berry Construction Company, and 
that Mr. Haynes, the householder in question, was not satisfied with 
cooking the meat but ‘ cooked’ the figures well. Vulgar personalities 
were also indulged in at the expense of Mr, Haynes. These tactics 
are unworthy of our pugilistic contemporary, whom we have never 
until now had to accuse of hitting below the belt. It must not wonder 
that the Berry Construction Company and Mr, Haynes maintain a 
dignified silence as the best ‘response’ to such attacks. Mr. Berry 
is by no means ‘coy.’ We advise the ‘Journal of Gas Lighting’ to 
cultivate its old sporting style and get in, if it can, a few heavy body 
blows on the ‘ Tricity ’ cooking proposition. It will not then be neces- 
sary for it to turn from the Berry Construction Company to us for an 
explanation of the difference between gas and electrical heat.” 


Our contemporary has here shown a grand capacity for reading 
into things something that is not there; but the exercise of this 
capacity may sometimes prove dangerous. The paltry excuse 
made for evasicn is as weak as the statement that we indulged 
in “vulgar personalities at the expense of Mr. Haynes.” 





Gaslight and Cok 
Groms . + 6 
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South Metropolitan— 
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155 °8}154°8)148° 6] 132°2 128°3 130°0 
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Manchester and District Junior Gas Association.—The Council 
of the Association have arranged a pic-nic to Chester next Satur- 
day. The programme includes a visit to Eaton Hall and an 
inspection of the private gas-works and power station on the 


heir arrival, and explain 


ape : 132°8131°0129°5 a nt aad cee a a estate. Mr. J. C. Belton, the Engineer of the Chester Gas-Com- 
Commercial— | pany, has arranged to meet the party on t 
Gross + |140°9)138°1|137°29151°1 159°4)151°7 130°0 118'3124'0 | the model gas-works, 
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those for the first quarter of the present year; and it may there- 
fore be assumed that they represent the calorific standard to 
which the Companies are working in order to supply consumers 
with the most useful gas producible under the obligations in re- 
spect of price and quality imposed upon them by the Metro- 





Death of Mr. Alfred Maby.—The death occurred recently of 
Mr. Alfred Maby, who had for forty-four years been in the service 
of the Bristol Gas, Company. At the funeral, which took place 
last Tuesday at the Shirehampton Cemetery, the coffin was borne 
by six of the Company’s meter inspectors; and, besides the relatives 
of the deceased, there were present Mr. John Phillips, the Secre- 
tary, and Mr. D. Irving, the Engineer. 
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FORTY-TWO CANDLES PER CUBIC FOOT. 


By the “Nico” High-Power Low-Pressure Lamp. 


STILL we progress; and gather fresh reward, through persever- 
ance, from the unexplored reserves of the gas industry. The end 


of progress or reward is not yet. When it was our pleasure to 
announce to the gas industry the large jump that had been made 
in lighting efficiency through high-pressure gas and a specially con- 
structed lamp, there were the sceptics, who could not believe until 
they themselves had seen. They are sceptics no longer. It is 
written large in the history of accomplished and tried things in 
the gas industry, and in the successes of this period, that what 
was stated was true. The same whisperings of scepticism that 
were then heard may be heard again on learning that a lamp is 
now on the market that has the capacity for giving to the user, 
with a mixed coal and carburetted water gas of about 15 candles 
illuminating power, at ordinary district pressures, an efficiency 
of (the independent testings of a photometrical authority show) 
42 candles per cubic foot of gas consumed per hour. The points 
as to the candle power of the gas and as to “ordinary” district 
pressure are mentioned particularly, as it is necessary to empha- 
size the facts that the tests were not made in an area in which 
high illuminating power or high district pressures rule. 

The new lamp has been put upon the market by the New In. 
verted Incandescent Gas-Lamp Company, Limited, whose efforts 
at maintaining the reputation that they deservedly have in the 
inverted gas-lamp world—having been pioneers in this particular 
direction—are as successful as the inverted lamp is brilliant and 
efficient. The present achievement comes very opportunely be- 
fore the gas industry. People want more light. Light seems to 


— 


shade 




















A. Air Regulator. D. Dust Ejector. The action of pressing the knob down 
forces a needle plunger through the gas-way, freeing same from obstruction. 
G. Gas Regulator, controlling all the burners at the same time. 


The Nico High-Power Low-Pressure Lamp for Outside Lighting. 


create an insatiable appetite. Everywhere, where lamps of higher 
power can be applied, people are asking for units of illumination 
that had no place in the past. In the streets, for shop lighting, in 
railway stations, in halls, in the market place, in the emporium, a 
larger unit of light is now sought; and a high-power unit of light 
that can be applied to the present fittings, without any cost save 
that incurred in the purchase of the lamp itself, that shows a 
running economy at low pressure, and that lights the place without 
disturbing the peace, will secure abundant favour. That is what 
the “Nico” high-power low-pressure lamp claims to do, and, 
what is more, does it. It is an advance. 

The lamp is made in three sizes—soo, 750, and 1000 candle 
power; the burners each giving a light of 250 candles. From 


this, it will be observed, that the lamps are fitted respectively ° 


With two, three, and four burners each. Being a fact that the 
trials made by an independent testing expert show an efficiency of 
2 candles per cubic foot of gas at 18-1oths pressure (which is 
: . pressure at which the highest efficiency has been attained), it 
ollows that the consumption of each burner is 6 cubic feet of gas 
ie hour, so that a 500-candle power lamp can be run on 12 cubic 
— per hour at low pressure, a 750-candle power one on 18 cubic 
€ sand a 1000-candle power one on 24 cubic feet. In other words, 
- 500-candle power lamp will run for exactly three hours on a 
Pennyworth of low-pressure gas, sold at 2s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
That is economical lighting. 
ne the economy of this high-power low-pressure lamp, 
tical = several points about it that appeal strongly to the prac- 
va and technical investigator of its merits. In high-power 
aps of this kind, naturally a large amount of heat is-generated ; 





and such lamps should be strongly constructed, in order that the 
depreciation allowance may be spread over a long period, and re- 
pairs be kept at a minimum. In buying a high-power gas-lamp, 
the best are the cheapest in the end. These lamps have metal in 
them, and plenty of it. They are of extra heavy make throughout, 
even to such details as the bunsen tubes, the nozzles, nuts, and so 
forth. Yet the lamps are not clumsy-looking. On the contrary, 
for such high-power lamps, and for lamps of such good weight, 
they are extremely neat looking. 

The principles of the lamp (which has been patented, and, 
broadly, is on the self-intensifying principle) are not for descrip- 
tion at the present stage. There are, however, two or three fea- 
tures that may be referred to as being of importance in connection 
with the maintenance of a lamp in a state of high efficiency. Com- 
bined with the two features of low-pressure and high-power, we re- 
gard the development of the ease of maintaining the efficiency of 
high-power gas-lamps as of vast importance, in view of the large 
growth of their use. In this lamp one gas-regulator, externally 
operated, controls all the burners; and to this regulator a lock- 
nut is fitted; so that, when once adjustment has been made, the 
lock-nut can be brought into use, and prevent the adjustment be- 
ing disturbed. The burners are each fitted with an air-regulator, 
also operated from outside the lamp, so that precise regulation can 
be effected at anytime. In connection with this adjustment an im- 
portant point arises. In these burners, there is no needle regu- 
lator—the burners being made with fixed nipples. The question 
naturally occurs to one: How is the orifice, or gas way, of the 
nipple cleared in the event of any obstruction? It is rendered 
an easy operation by a very ingenious device, which will attract 
the attention of our readers, just as it did ours, on account of its 
simplicity and effectiveness. If readers look at the illustration, a 
small dome or cap will be noticed at the head ofthe lamp. There 
is one of these over the top of each burner. This cap is spring 
controlled; and it isconnected with a cleaning-needle. By simply 
pressing down the cap, the needle passes through the gas-way of 
the nipple, and clears it of any obstruction. This can be accom- 
plished at any time, whether or not the lamp is in use (and if in 
use, without extinguishing the flames); and by this beautifully 
simple and handy means, the efficiency of the lamp can be fully 
maintained. On its “ return stroke” after passing through the 
burner, the needle is carried quite away from the nipple orifice, 
in order not to impede in any way the velocity of the gas. 

A point that bears upon structural upkeep is the interchange- 
ability of the parts of the three sizes of lamp. In length they are 
all three the same; and it is only the four-burner lamp that is 
rather large circumferentially in the body part—the steel casings 
of the other two lamps being precisely the same. With this one 
exception, all parts of the three lamps are precisely similar—the 
burners are the same, the glassware the same, the reflectors the 
same, the mantles the same. The importance of this interchange- 
ability and conformity will be recognized in connection with lamp 
maintenance schemes and stock requirements. We have men- 
tioned the mantles. These are larger in diameter and greater in 
length than the standard inverted mantle—having, we should 
calculate, about twice the superfices of the latter. They are also 
stronger built than ordinary mantles; and so faras durability goes, 
they should have a life equal to other good mantles used on low- 
pressure burners. 

We have had an opportunity of seeing a set of the new lamps 
in use; and though nine burners were in operation (in the three 
lamps) in an enclosed space, they were absolutely noiseless. This 
will be a commendation for interior work where a high-power, 
steady, silent light is required. But the greater of the two main 
impressions was the intensity in the matter of incandescence 
(without any glaring effect) of the mantles. The best effect it was 
found was obtained about a quarter of an hour after the lamp 
had been in use, when it had become well heated up, although 
from the start the duty was high. Every mantle was thoroughly 
inspected; and everyone was found just as incandescent by the 
supporting ring as at the base. There were no dark spots. 
Inside the mantles, there ‘must be a bunsen flame of extra- 
ordinary merit. It is a soft flame; and each mantle is full of it. 
To attain such results with such low pressures, points to the pro- 
duction of an ideal flame; and thus, through the achievement, a 
further stride has been effected in efficiency, and in the securing 
of a high-power and economical unit of light, at a low cost for 
installation. This lamp is going to claim considerable attention, 
and gain and retain fresh ground for the gas industry. 








The sensation produced on the retina by a source of light of 
short duration has for the last three-quarters of a century been 
taken as proportional to the product of the intensity of the source 
into its duration. The early experiments ot Talbot and Swan, and 
the later ones of Bloch and Charpentier, provided ample justifica- 
tion for the law so far as it related to sources of considerable in- 
tensity. In the “ Journal de Physique” for July, MM. A. Blondel 
and J. Rey point out that for weak sources, the intensities of 
which are not much greater than the lowest perceptible, the state- 
ment cannot be true, or there would be no lower limit to percep- 
tion, On this ground, says “ Nature,” they argue that the sensa- 
tion should be proportional to the product of the excess of the 
intensity of the source over the minimum just perceptible into the 
duration of the source ; and this conclusion they have verified by 
means of the measurements made by seventeen observers by two 
independent methods of observation. 
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WOODALL-DUCKHAM CONTINUOUS SYSTEM OF CARBONIZING. 








A Large Installation at Bournemouth. 





The Continuous Ferro-Concrete Foundations. 


In view of the continued rapid growth of the consumption of gas 


in their district, the Directors of the Bournemouth Gas and Water | 
Company have already been obliged to consider the necessity of | 


increasing the carbonizing plant at their new gas-works at Poole. 


Anxious in this instance, as in others, that the plant should be | 


most efficient and up-to-date, they decided, after going carefully 
into the details of the various methods of carbonizing now before 
the gas industry, to put down a large installation of continuously 
operated vertical retorts, as originally developed by their own 
officers, and now controlled by Messrs. Duckham and Cloudsley, 
of 189, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 


The installation, which is under construction, consists of 
24 retorts, in six settings of four retorts each, and embodies the 


latest improvements in feeding and extracting devices, as well as | 


in heating the retorts, and is designed to carbonize 120 tons of 
coal per day, or a make of 13 million cubic feet. 


The ground at Poole is of a very treacherous nature consisting 
chiefly of made-ground alternating with beds of mud, so that the 
question of foundations to carry the very heavy loads involved in 
vertical retort-settings is a rather difficult one. The foundations 
for this house take the form of a continuous ferro-concrete raft 
over the entire area occupied, reinforced by Kahn bars supplied 
by the Trussed Concrete Steel Company. All the work in con- 


nection with these foundations was carried out by the Gas Com- 
pany’s own men. 


The advantage of vertical retorts in situations where space is 


limited can be appreciated from the fact that the house, which | 


has a capacity of 1,500,000 cubic feet per day, stands on an area 
of r10 ft. by 31 ft. 6 in., or 3465 square feet. 


The accompanying illustrations will give a good idea of the | > 


foundation work and the appearance of the house at the present 
moment. The whole of the structural ironwork shown has been 
erected in the space of three weeks by the Sub-Contractors, 
Messrs. Newton, Chambers, and Co. 









































The Framing for the New Vertical Retort-House. 








Gas Engineering Classes at Smethwick.—We learn from the 
Principal of the Smethwick Municipal Technical School (Mr. 
R. W. Hutchinson, M.Sc., &c.) that classes in “ Gas Engineering” 
and “ Gas Supply” are to be conducted at the school during the 
coming session, commencing on the 19th of September. The 
class in “ Gas Engineering ” will be held on Tuesday evenings at 
seven o’clock, and that on “Gas Supply ” on Thursday evenings 
at the same hour. Both classes will be under the direction of 
Mr. W. H. Johns (First-Class Honours and Medallist), of the 
Saltley Gas-Works, Birmingham. There has also been orga- 
nized in the school a systematic course, extending over a period of 
two or three years, in “ Gas Engineering ” and allied subjects, on 


the completion of which the diploma of the school in “ Gas —. 
neering” will be granted. We have much pleasure in directing 
attention to this matter. ; ' =e 

Large Gas-Engines.—Six new gas-engines are being erec : +" 
the new power-house of the Indiana Steel Company at Gary ()n¢’) 
which are said to be the largest ever constructed. The  saonseed 
tors to which they are coupled have a rating of 3200 get r 
each, The engines are of the twin tandem double-acting ” i 
Chalmers type, with cylinders 44 inch by 60 inch. bers Aaa 
operate on blast-furnace gas, and drive alternators delivering 





three-phase current at 6600 volts and a frequency of 25 to the 
power network of the Gary mills. 
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The New Improved Types of 
HOLMES’ 


ROTARY WASHERS 


are being Erected during 1911 in— 








ENGLAND: SCOTLAND : AUSTRALASIA : 

SHEFFIELD, GREENOCK, SYDNEY, 
NELSON, ALEXANDRIA, MELBOURNE, 
—— SKELMORLIE, WELLINGTON, N.Z., 
STALYBRIDGE, CARLUKE. AUCKLAND, N.Z. 
CRADLEY, 
RADCLIFFE, en « HOLLAND: 
SKIPTON, MONTREAL, 
DEVONPORT, TORONTO. DEVENTER, 
BRIDGWATER, ROTTERDAM. 
ANDOVER, JAPAN : 
ABERTILLERY, . 
SLAITHWAITE, TOKIO, BELGIUM : 
WIRKSWORTH, KIOTO, BRUSSELS, 

Gc., &c. &e., &c. &e., &c. 





W. C. HOLMES & CO., LTD. 
‘soe makers, HUDDERSFIELD, ENG. 


GAS COOKERS AND PARTS 


ENAMELLED CROWN PLATES anp LININGS. 
A GAS ENGINEER WRITES : ‘‘Your Gas Stove Burners and Deflectors 


have more than double the life of those 
supplied us by other Makers.”’ 











We can make your Stove Department show a big increase in profit. 
Send us Trial Order for:—Burners and Deflectors, with Samples. 


Seams: “AMOUR, LOXDOX.” A. G. CLOA FE, 


Telephone Nos.: 1890 HOLBORN CENTRAL 194. 54, HOLBORN YI ADDUCT, LONDON, E.c. 


ECONOMICAL GAS 
“em APPARATUS “tums: 


COMPANY, LTD. 


19, ABINGDON STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Telephone: VICTORIA 39. 

Telegrams: “CARBURETED, LONDON,” 
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COSTE 
STILL-WATER =GALORIMETER 


FOR TESTING 








on 


COAL GAS, PRODUCER GAS, OILS. 
AND SPIRITS. 








| 
| 








Sole Manufacturers: 


WILLIAM SUGG & Co, encinccrs, WESTMINSTER, 


LIMITED, 
Telephone :— 


Telegrams :— 
5153 (2 lines) WESTMINSTER. 


*SUGG, LONDON.” 
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THE RIGHT TO STRIKE. 


[CoMMUNICATED. | 


Tue object of all who have any commodity to sell for cash—it 
does not matter whether it is food, clothing, land, buildings, 
mental or muscular labour—is to get the best price for it; and 
the majority are satisfied to obtain this by bond fide peaceful per- 
suasion, such as advertising, soliciting custom, and in various 
ways offering the commodity to possible buyers. But we are all 
familiar with various methods of forcing the market with the view 
of increasing the price beyond the figure obtainable in a natural 
way, which take the form of trusts, combines, corners, and strikes. 
In each case the object is the same—to obtain full control of the 
product in question, to withhold the same from the purchaser, and 
thus force him to agree to artificial terms-—i.c., to pay more than 
he would do in the ordinary way. The actual exciting causes may 
be different. There may be simply a desire to amass wealth, a 
wish to escape from onerous or objectionable conditions, to secure 
the means for a higher standard of living, or to enforce or bring 
about certain political or social conditions. 

The public at large, and the Governments that represent them, 
are not in favour of any violent or coercive methods of artificially 
forcing prices. No Parliament has ever advocated trusts, com- 
bines, or strikes as a legitimate or desirable method of conducting 
business negotiations, because in all cases such methods bring 
privation, not to say danger, upon the public at large, and this 
not only on those inside, but on those outside the circle of dispute. 
Sometimes the argument is advanced that a strike is the same 
thing as a trust, combine, or corner in labour, and is quite as justi- 
fiable as a combine in wheat or sugar. If trusts in merchandise 
are tolerated, why not trusts in labour? This is simply begging 
the question. Some combines cause so little inconvenience that 
they are worked without attracting the attention of the public, 
who may be hoodwinked and kept in ignorance of what is going 
on. But labour combines, if of any important extent, are not of 
this class. They involve public inconveniences and losses, priva- 
tion, rioting, destruction of property, and loss of life. 

The arguments in favour of the right to strike come from the 
seller’s side of the counter; and a very common one is the plea 
that a strike hits no one harder than the strikers themselves, and 
that the hardships involved are to some extent a guarantee against 
frivolous or unreasonable action. A man will not run the risk of 
starvation without good reason. But is this assertion supported 
by facts? Is it not possible to instance obstinate and long-con- 
tinued labour disputes that were found, on careful investigation, 
to be based on ignorance, intolerance, or other flimsy founda- 
tions? And in any case the public rights are not affected by the 
reasonableness or otherwise of the exciting cause. It is no relief 
to the trader who cannot get the valuable cargo of perishable 
goods for which he has paid cash, or to his customers who are 
going hungry for want of them, to know that the promoters of the 
trouble are also on the verge of ruin and starvation. Nor can it 
be shown that the strike is always the deliberate choice of those 
who, after full consideration, find that no other means of obtain- 
ing the desired result are available, or that such results are 
reasonable and practicable. Then it is said that certain com- 
modities—coals, for instance—are commonly sold by contract 
subject to strike clauses, and therefore labour may legitimately 
be sold under similar conditions. But in the coal contract the 
strike clause is recognized by both parties not as a matter of 
choice but of necessity. If labour contracts can be effected under 
similar conditions and accepted both by employers and employed, 
well and good ; but it is contrary to the usual conditions of service 
as distinctly specified, or implied by the custom in the trade. A 
labourer employed by the week or a clerk engaged by the month 
considers himself entitled to a week or a month’s notice. If one 
party is entitled to repudiate the usual notice at will, why not the 
other? And what would be thought of an employer who dis- 
charged the whole of his staff at a moment’s notice, to make room 
for others at a lower rate of wage? 

A chief feature in the railway dispute that is so prominently 
before our minds, and for that matter in all other labour disputes, 
is the upholding, by those who claim to represent the unanimous 
feeling of the workers, of the right to strike. The fact that such 
action constitutes a wilful and deliberate breach of agreement is 
ignored, though evidently not out of mind, because a special pro- 
vision 1s Invariably insisted upon, as one of the terms of so-called 
settlement, to the effect that the strikers should not be held re- 
sponsible, or suffer for the consequences of their action. They 
also claim the right to resort to what, with grim irony, they call 

peaceful persuasion,” as a means of preventing others from 
taking up the work at the point at which it was left. A feature 
of their “ persuasive ” methods is that they invariably call for the 
services of the police or the military, and are attended with loss 
= life, damage to property, and a curtailment of personal liberty 

ar In excess of that inflicted by any employer. But who has 
heard of a labour contract in which a strike clause was a recog- 
nized item by both parties? The strike from first to last is an 
unconstitutional and illegal proceeding. The inception of it is a 
wilful breach of agreement, and the relief from the consequences 
isa form of compounding a felony. A great deal is being written 
and said to-day about the means that should be adopted to safe- 
guard such occurrences ; but the obvious method of making it as 
Ssrious an offence to break an agreement-to-serve obligation as 





any other, would go a long way. What is the use of agreements, 
written, verbal, or implied by custom, if one party thereto can 
repudiate them whenever he may wish to do so, and can claim 
relief from the consequences of such repudiation ? 

There are certain public services or utilities in respect to which 
the loss and inconvenience occasioned by a strike are spread over 
the whole of the public; and therefore the matter becomes some- 
thing more than a dispute between two parties. So we must con- 
sider, not the effect on one or both of the parties immediately 
concerned, but the public interest. There is some show, on the 
part of those who engineer a strike, of a desire to avoid injuring 
the outside public. But, as a matter of fact, the public incon- 
venience is regarded as one of the strongest weapons. There 
never was a strike yet without the real or implied object of forcing 
the public, by reason of considerations respecting property, com- 
fort, and safety, to take up the cudgels as against the other side. 
The leaders have been quick to see the weak point of electricity 
supply—that the whole can be stopped and rendered inert in a 
matter of minutes. Gas, with a 24 hours’ storage, can struggle 
along for a few days. The only industries that can be carried on 
with reasonable safety and security under strike conditions are 
those which produce imperishable heavy goods that can readily 
be stored in sufficient quantity to outlast the probable duration 
of a trade dispute. But the makers of perishable or bulky goods 
cannot provide in this way against the industrial rainy day. The 
security of business in this class is incompatible with strike 
clauses; and it should be clearly understood that neither party 
concerned should be at liberty to repudiate agreements or resort 
to violent and unlawful methods of furthering their own interests. 





NEW GAS-WORKS FOR A MEXICAN CITY. 


A High-Pressure Distribution System. 

The last number of “ Progressive Age” to hand contains an 
illustrated description of the new gas-works which have lately been 
completed for the supply of Gradalajara, the second largest 
city in the Republic of Mexico, and a very beautiful one, having a 
population of about 120,000. The article was written by Mr. W. A. 
Aldrich, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, who designed the works. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE WORKS. 


After Mr. Aldrich had visited the city, it was decided that the 
system to be installed should be a high-pressure one. A site was 
selected on the right-of-way of the National Railway of Mexico, 
about a mile from the centre of the city, comprising gooo square 
metres, or rather more than 10,000 square yards. The retort- 
house is located at the southern end of the property; the coal- 
storage yard (concrete) being east from it. The coal-weighing 
machine is at the entrance at the eastern end of the building; and 
after the coal is weighed, it is elevated to the charging-floor by a 
direct-acting steam hydraulic Ridgway elevator of sufficient capa- 
city to deal with 4000 lbs. The elevator has an 8-feet lift with an 
8 feet by 8 feet platform and automatic safety catches. In con- 
sequence of the moderate climate (never much below 60° Fahr.) 
and light prevailing winds from the south, the building was de- 
signed with an open front facing the north. This saved expense, 
and made it at all times comparatively cool and pleasant for the 
stokers. The brilliant sunlight never enters the building, because 
of the engine-room, which is located 20 feet north of it, and thus 
becomes a protection. The charging-floor is of diamond creased 
cast-iron plates, § inch thick, and extends the whole length of the 
building. There is a retort-house governor of 500,000 cubic feet 
daily capacity on the offtake from the hydraulic main. The roof 
consists of five steel trusses, and is supported by ten 8-inch steel 
H-columns, five on each side of the building, the height of the 
retort-house. The basement floor is concreted; and the work of 
cleaning the fires is done under the most comfortable conditions. 
At present the coke is wheeled out ; but as soon as the business 
warrants it, coke-conveyors will be installed. The boiler-room is 
to the west of the retort-house, and built in similar style. There 
are two 50 H.P. horizontal return tubular boilers, connected to 
one smoke-stack. Access to the boiler-room from the stage-floor 
of the retort-house is by a steel stairway. 

The primary air condenser is outside the engine-room, and 
20 feet from the front of the boiler-room. It is 54 inches in dia- 
meter and 20 ft. 6 in. high, with a hood and 24-inch diameter stack. 
Every piece of moving machinery is duplicated ; every apparatus, 
from the retort-house governor to the double high-pressure regu- 
lator is bye-passed ; and every valve is fixed above ground. The 
advantage of this is obvious. 

The engine-room is 29 ft. by 23 ft. 6 in., of adobe and brick 
construction. The roof is of red brick (made locally), set on 
edge, on top of which were placed glazed tiles, making it im- 
penetrable against heavy rains during the rainy reason. After 
the primary condenser come two Roots No. 3 rotary exhausters, 
each with a vertical engine on the same bed-plate, with an auto- 
matic governor and steam-regulating valve having a capacity of 
17,000 cubic feet, or a displacement of 1°5 cubic feet, per revolu- 
tion, with suitable bye-pass connections to permit a portion of 
the gas being pumped over when the make decreases or is irre- 
gular. Following the exhausters is fitted a Pelouze and Audouin 
tar-extractor. 

On the opposite side of the engine-room are two Laidlaw-Dynnr 
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Gordon single straight-line gas-compressors, each having a dis- 
placement of 196 cubic feet per minute. Recording gauges, 
showing high and low pressure on the inlet and outlet of the 
compression-tank, are in this room, together with a gauge-board 
with pressure-gauges for each apparatus. 

From the outlet of the tar-extractor to the station meter, in a 
direct line, are the water-tube condenser, ammonia washer, and 
scrubber, fitted with crosses provided for future installations. 
Next follows a set of two 10 feet diameter by 10 feet high steel 
cylindrical purifying boxes, fitted up with Chollar’s gas reversal 
system. 

The station meter is 6 feet by 6 feet, and is located in a room 
16 feet square, constructed also of adobe and red brick with cut 
stone balustrade, with which the engine-room also is ornamented. 
The holder is in a steel tank, and is of 200,000 cubic feet capacity. 
It was manufactured by the Stacey Manufacturing Company, of 
Cincinnati (O.), who were the contractors for the complete plant, 
and who, Mr. Aldrich says, “spared no effort to turn out a first- 
class job, in which they were eminently successful.” 

The connections round the plant are all 10-inch to the outlet of 
the holder, where they are reduced to 4-inch to the compressors. 
The compression-tank, located on the east side rear of the con- 
denser and scrubber, is 36 feet long and 8 inches diameter; and 
to the outlet of it is connected the double high-pressure regulator. 
In addition to the primary air condenser, the multitubular con- 
denser, washer, scrubber, and purifiers are in the open. 

The permanent water supply was obtained from a well sunk 
75 feet west of the engine-room. It is 3 metres (nearly 10 feet) in 
diameter; and water was found at a depth of 53 metres (18 feet) ; 
but Mr. Aldrich continued the sinking until they were in nearly 
6 feet of water. The gasholder tank was filled in 42 consecutive 
hours; and the water in the well was not lowered in the slightest 
degree. The works are provided with water for all time without 
any cost whatever. 

The subsoil under the gasholder is vegetable earth and sand. 
Before laying the foundation, all the earth (of which there was a 
depth of about 15 inches) was removed. When the sand was 
reached, the outer ring was excavated to a depth of 4 ft. 6 in. by 
4 feet. After thoroughly tamping, concrete was laid to a depth of 
2 ft.6in. Then old railway iron was laid at equal distances from 
the diameter to the circumference—thus reinforcing the founda- 
tion. The inner ring was 2 feet deep. In carrying out this work, 
424 barrels of portland cement were laid, in the proportion of 


130 

The first ground for the works was broken on Oct. 6, 1910; and 
gas was turned into the mains, of which 32} miles were then laid, 
on the 12th of May last. But had it not been for the delays in 
the arrival of freight owing to the railway traffic being held-up by 
the revolutionists, a start could have been made six weeks earlier. 
At the outset there were 405 services laid on, and 195 consumers ; 
and the first day’s output of gas was 21,000 cubic feet. 

PRIMITIVE HEATING SUPERSEDED BY GAS-FIRES. 

Before describing his high-pressure distributing system, Mr. 
Aldrich gives the following sketch of the conditions under which 
domestic operations were carried on in Guadalajara before the 
introduction of gas: “ The common fuel used for four hundred 
years has been charcoal. There are no fire-grates in the houses 
of either rich or poor; and there are no fire-engine stations. If 
there were, they would be of very little use, as the houses are 
made of adobe brick, the ceilings of brick, the floors of tiles. 
There is absolutely no lumber used in the construction of a store 
or residence except the doors and window sashes. If a gallon of 
gasoline were spilt over the contents of a room and set fire to, 
it would burn itself out without damage to the walls or ceilings. 
It may be said that the city is fireproof. The ‘ mozo’ (servant) 
problem does not exist, as servants are plentiful; the only trouble 
being that Americans find it very difficult to teach them how to 
cook ‘American.’ In some of the richest families—and there 
are a great number—American ranges are in use; but the ovens 
are utilized for drying the wood used in the stove. The servants 
do not understand that it may be used for cooking. The common 
appliance used for cooking is the ‘brasero,’ the top of which 
stands as high as an ordinary gas-range. In the better class of 
houses, these braseros extend the whole length of the kitchen, 
and contain as many as ten or twelve openings. Charcoal is laid 
on a small grate (similar to the top grate of a hot-plate), placed 
at the bottom of the brasero on top of one or two pieces of pitch 
pine. The fire is then fanned until the charcoal ignites, when it 
will burn for hours providing it is kept replenished. The char- 
coal is brought in on burros’ backs and sold for 2 c. and 2°5 c. per 
pound, Mexican money. In the better class of houses, hot-water 
coils of j-inch pipe form the grate at the bottom of the brasero, 
and it takes several hours to heat sufficient water for a bath. 
Can it be wondered at that, although gas was an absolutely un- 
known quantity, the people welcomed the advent of anything that 
would relieve them from using charcoal, and in such primitive 
appliances? The fact is sufficiently demonstrated when the 
writer states that more than $20,000 worth of appliances were 
sold by the time he left, two-thirds of which were sold from 
catalogues alone.” 

Tue HiGH-PrEssurE DistTrRIBUTION SYSTEM. 

In planning the distribution system, Mr. Aldrich endeavoured 
to carry out the one approved by the Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion—viz., a system without a “ dead-end.” The original intention 
was to form it into loops, supplied from one main feeder. In the 





paved district there are about 20 kilometres (12 miles) of asphalt- 
paved streets. Inquiries as to repairs to asphalt after the pipe 
was laid, and for laterals for services, demonstrated that it would 
be too great a luxury; so it was decided that the main should be 
laid on the outside of the sidewalks on each side of the street. 
This would obviate cutting the asphalt either for mains or services, 
except at the intersection of streets. It would also reduce the 
danger of electrolysis in running services under tracks. When an 
intersection of street was reached, a pipe pusher was used wherever 
possible; and in changing the plan to conform to the new condi- 
tions, many thousands of dollars were saved. 

The system employed was as follows: Commencing from the 
outlet of the double high-pressure regulator at the plant, 3-inch 
steel line pipe with recessed threads and couplings was used.. The 
pipe was thoroughly hammered to remove scale. This is one of 
the most important factors; and if done in a careless or per- 
functory manner, it means untold trouble after the plant is in 
operation—particles of dirt and scale getting into the seat of the 
regulators, causing the seals to blow and the consequent loss of 
gas, to say nothing of the nuisance to the consumer. After the 
hammering process, sacking is cut into strips, made into the form 
of a lamp glass-cleaner, which is pushed through the pipe. The 
couplings are then reversed, and the pipe painted with a preser- 
vative used with great success by Mr. Aldrich for many years. 
When it is dry, which takes about two hours, the pipe is strung 
out on the opposite side of the street, where it is to be used. Just 
previous to laying, the “swab” is again brought into use, and 
the male end of the thread “ doped.” The line extends north for 
about 2000 feet; thence west eight blocks, thence north 14 blocks, 
thence east 16 blocks, thence south 14 blocks, thence 8 blocks west 
to the point of divergence from the main feeder. 

Preparatory to laying the main, the owners or occupiers were 
canvassed for permission to put in a service free of charge ; and 
a large number of permits were received. The length of pipe 
necessary for services averaged 8 feet. Mr. Aldrich explains that 
the object of putting in these services as he went along was to 
obviate the necessity of breaking the sidewalk when in the future 
gas was required. As many withheld their orders until they saw 
what gas was like, it will be seen that a large saving was made in 
repairs, as 60 per cent. of the services laid are now in use. 

The paving outside the downtown district is mostly cobblestone 
and macadam. From the main loop other loops were formed of 
2-inch pipe, laid on one side of the street farthest from the car 
tracks, which, it may be stated, run on one side of the street only. 
As the streets are too narrow to permit of double tracks, the cars 
go out by one street and return by another to the terminus. This 
2-inch loop is connected to the 3-inch one at each corner of the 
rectangle, and valves placed so that extensions may be made at 
any time without shutting off the supply. Owing to the irregularity 
of some of the downtown blocks outside the 3-inch loop, several 
runs of 1-inch and 1}-inch pipe were made, but always tied in to 
a feeder. 

There is one drip in the system, about 1200 feet from the plant ; 
though it is not necessary. Blow-offs are placed at certain points 
to deal with any condensation that carelessness at the plant may 
occasion. The system is divided into districts, so that all or any 
part of it can be shut off in case of necessity. Galvanized pipe 
and fittings (beaded) are used for services, with individual Rey- 
nolds mercury regulators. The present pressure at the outlet of 
the double high pressure at the plant is 4 lbs., which was the 
pressure shown on a Bristol recording gauge at the remotest dis- 
tance. Tests made at different pressures throughout the system 
were uniform, regardless of distance. 

There is not one “ dead-end” in the system, and high-pressure 
distribution is having a test in Guadalajara as nowhere else, for 
the people are ignorant of the use of gas, and they would not 
know what to do if a regulator valve-seat became fixed and the 
gas began to “whistle.” However, the plant has now been in 
operation for nearly three months without one complaint. It will 
necessitate a long persistent educational campaign, which is now 
being carried on by means of a monthly magazine, the second 
number of which has been issued. 

Many objections were made to the modern gas-range by the 
Mexicans, who stated that their cooks could not be made to mani- 
pulate the ovens. This difficulty was overcome by fitting up the 
braseros with pipe; taking the bottom grate out of the brasero 
where the pipe was brought up, and an ordinary ring-burner, used 
generally at the top burners, substituted. : 

Mr. Aldrich says the manner of handling consumers is a very 
delicate operation, owing to the extreme sensitiveness of the 
average Mexican. They are an extremely courteous people—even 
the very poorer classes. The “ peon” will raise his sombrero to 
a passing acquaintance. Women and men alike never meet or 
part without a formal handshake. He was severely handicapped 
by his inability to speak the Spanish language, especially in giving 
instructions to salesmen. But two young men who could speak 
some English were engaged; and they had evening school for a 
time in salesmanship. For the better class, nothing is too good 
(the Company made many sales of more than $500 Mexican) ; but 
they are very economical in their home life, and will need no 
lessons in the art of “kicking” at a high gas bill At the time ot 
writing the article, they had nearly 300 consumers. Upwards otf 
200 Humphrey gas arcs have been installed, which Mr. Aldrich 
says are a delight to the people; and the increase in business 1s 
only according to the capacity of the staff to execute the orders, 
which, when he left the city, were a month in arrear. 
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ARTIFICIAL SILK MANTLES. 


The following is an abstract translation of a paper by Dr. Nass, 
Professor of Charlottenburg, on artificial silk mantles. 

It soon became apparent on the introduction of incandescent 
gas lighting in the eighties that a disagreeable accompaniment of 
the ‘system was the frequent breaking of the glass chimneys 
and the sensitiveness of the mantles to shock. The glass in- 


dustry succeeded, after attempts in various directions, in making | fluid or solution of the salts of the earths. 


chimneys, such as the gold brand Jena variety, which may be 


| mantles in Germany has impelled technical men to further efforts 


| to reduce the fragility of mantles, and so, by increasing the dura- 


bility, to nullify the effect of the mantle-tax. The author pro- 


| ceeds to refer to what he describes as the latest important advance 


sprinkled with cold water while the burner is alight without flying | 


or cracking. Efforts to bring the mantle up to a similar state of | already explained, produced by twisting together several short 


| fibres, it naturally loses stability in the burning off. 


perfection were less fortunate. Ifthe mantle were made stronger, 
it was of greater mass, and so required more heat and more gas 
to bring ittoincandescence. Consequently, it was less economical 
of gas. The aim, however, in modern gas lighting is to impart as 


in this direction in the manufacture of mantles. 

The basis of the mantle is a yarn of vegetable fibres, such as 
cotton, or, preferably, ramie. But the fibres of such vegetable 
substances are comparatively short, and are joined together by 
spinning. The spun materials are then impregnated with the 
After burning off 
with a very hot blast flame, the mantle as known to the public is 
produced. The thread of the ramie mantle being, however, as 


If a material 
having longer fibres were used, it is extremely probable that the 


| stability of the mantle would be increased. There is, however, 


nearly as may be the whole of the heating energy inthe gastothe | 
mantle, the radiating power of which far exceeds that of the carbon | 


particles which cause the luminosity of the old-fashioned gas- 
flames. The earths of which the mantles are formed are, how- 
ever, particularly fragile. The imposition of a tax of 1}d.each on 


no such material of vegetable origin; but long fibres can be pro- 
duced artificially by squirting liquids which harden quickly in the 
air from fine glass tubes. In this manner, artificial silk is pro- 
duced. The artificial silk most suitable for mantle manufacture 
is made by dissolving cellulose in ammoniacal copper oxide and 


| squirting the liquid obtained into dilute acid. The very fine fila- 





Fig. 3.—Ramie after 1000 Hours’ Burning. 


ents of any required length so produced are woven together, and 
form a yarn which consists of endless wirelike filaments instead of 
short fragments. 

Efforts to make mantles of artificial silk go back to the year 
1903, when Knéfler began his experiments of mixing the artificial 
uk solution with the salts of the earths, and squirting filaments 
of the mixture. The result, however, was not satisfactory. At the 
present time the artificial silk is formed into hose, which is im- 
pregnated with the salts of the earths. 


inents behave in the fluid like gelatine in cold water, and produce 
a body which is uniform throughout its mass. Even with hard 
drying, the soaked artificial silk filaments do not entirely lose 
their swollen condition. 
impregnated hose is subjected to-a subsequent treatment which is 
. secret or a protected process of the manufacturing firms. This 
peculiarity of the artificial filament makes the manufacture a 
trifle more difficult, but leads to a better product. 

Uhe difference between the fibres after burning off is readily 


seen from suitable enlargements of them. The ramie fibre gives 
the impression 


itself more and 


of a rough frayed hempen rope, and untwines | 
more as it is used in the flame, until it finally | 


; Even in the impregnation | 
there is a great difference noticeable between the vegetable fibres | 
aud the artificial silk. The vegetable fibres are composed of cells | 
which become filled with the fluid, but the wirelike artificial fila- | 


Simple drying is not sufficient; and the | 


| burning, they were unaffected by 6000 shocks. 


Fig. 4.—Artificial Silk after 1000 Hours’ Burning. 


falls to pieces. The artificial silk fibre, on the other hand, re- 
sembles a wire rope, and does not untwist, even on prolonged 
use, because it consists as it were of long continuous filaments 
(see figs. 1to 4). The numerous attempts at producing mantles of 
artificial silk have resulted in a strong mantle being obtained, but 
hitherto with much to be desired in respect of illuminating power. 
Moreover, the strength falls off when the mantles are impregnated 
with collodion to fit them for transport. Further, the high price 
has been against the general introduction of these mantles. The 
author reports, however, that the Berlin-Anhalt Company have 
now succeeded in overcoming these defects, and have produced 
an artificial silk mantle (the “ Bamag’”’) which withstands collod- 
ionizing without ultimate reduction of its strength, and is not 
inferior to a good ramie mantle in illuminating power. 

A good ramie mantle, when tested in Drehschmidt’s shock- 
giving machine, which subjects the mantle under test to both 
vertical and horizontal shocks, withstands before burning 500 to 
1000 shocks, and after ten hours’ burning only about 100 shocks, 
The “ Bamag” artificial silk mantles, after burning for 500 hours, 
withstand, on the average, the author reports, 600 shocks. Before 
The burnt-off 
mantles are so tough that they can be hung on a support and 
loaded with weights, as shown in the accompanying figure (fig. 6). 
Initially the mantles will carry on the average a weight of about 
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20 grammes (nearly 310 grains), and after 500 hours’ burning, 
a weight of 15 grammes (about 230 grains). Evidently a very 
long period of burning would have to elapse before the mantle 
would be incapable of carrying its own weight of about 1 gramme, 
and would thus become useless. “ Bamag” artificial silk mantles 
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for high-pressure inverted gas-lamps have been used night after 
night for seven weeks, and remained practically uninjured; 
whereas ramie mantles of the best make lasted, on the same 
lamps, for only about six days. On Drehschmidt’s shock-giving 
machine, these high-pressure inverted mantles of artificial silk 
withstood, after one hour’s burning, 200 shocks, though they had 
not been specially hardened at the point of attachment—a proce- 
dure which is indispensable with ramie mantles. 

The annexed illustrations indicate the stability and resistance 
of “ Bamag” artificial silk mantles. Fig. 5 shows one which has 
been burnt for 100 hours, and then given 2000 shocks on Dreh- 
schmidt’s machine. Fig. 6 shows one which, after burning for 
24 hours, has been held by a clamp and loaded with a weight 
of 25 grammes (385 grains). Fig. 7 shows the same mantle after 
that test, its lower edge having been broken through by the 





Fig. 21. Fig. 22. 


clamp; but elsewhere it is free 
from cracks or damage. Fig. 8 
shows one of the mantles, which, 
after 50 hours’ burning, has been 
given 12,000 shocks, It began with 
10,000 shocks to tear longitudinally ; 
nevertheless it was so durable that 
when clamped, it carried a weight 
of 15 grammes (232 grains) without 
rupturing. Figs. g and Io repre- 
sent the “ Bamag’” artificial silk in- 
verted mantles for ordinary lighting 
and for railway carriages respec- 
tively after 24 hours’ burning. 
Figs. 11 and 12 represent the same 
mantles with the crown pressed in, 
and figs. 13 and 14 after it has 
been pressed out again. Figs. 15, 
16, and 17 show some high-pressure 
mantles which have been used for 
seven weeks in succession on public 
lamps. It is worth noticing that 
the mounting of two of these 
mantles has been destroyed by the flame, though the mantles 
themselves are uninjured. Figs. 18, 19, and 20 are other views 
of the same mantles, showing how their tips have become filled 
with iron oxide gradually disengaged from the mounting. A 
defect which had arisen in the mantle in course of use is also 
observable. Figs. 21 and 22 are two “ Bamag” artificial silk 
mantles incinerated and hardened at pressures of 67 and 236 
inches of water respectively ; while fig. 23 shows a ramie mantle 
after the shock of the explosion, due to the flame lighting-back. 
It is no longer fit for use. 

In the author’s opinion, the new “ Bamag ” artificial silk mantle 
constitutes an advance in gas lighting which cannot be overrated. 





Fig. 23. 








Manchester and Salford Smoke Abatement Exhibition.—We learn 
from the Hon. Secretary (Councillor James Kendall, J.P.) of the 
Special Advisory Committee formed in connection with this exhibi- 
tion, which is to be held in Manchester in November, that the 
progress made has up to the present been extremely satisfactory, 
and that the organizers have secured exhibits of such variety and 
excellence as to lead them to believe that the exhibition will be 
visited by a number of the mill and factory owners of the North, 
as well as by a large section of the general public. Mr. Kendall 
States that, through the Gas Department, the Manchester Cor- 
poration are taking the keenest interest in the organization of 
the undertaking; and that their support is practical is made evi- 
dent by the following resolution which was adopted at the meeting 
of the Gas Committee held on the 1 3th ult.: ‘“‘ That the Advisory 
Committee of the Smoke Abatement Exhibition be informed that 
the Gas Committee will supply the gas used during the exhibition 
at 1s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, and also fix all gas-fires and other 
8as apparatus sold for cash at the exhibition free of cost to pur- 
chasers, provided they are consumers in the Corporation district 
of supply; and they will also give the exhibition their sympathetic 
Support, as they are anxious to do all they can to lessen the 
smoke nuisance in the city.” 





MEETING OF DUTCH GAS MANAGERS. 


The Thirty-Ninth General Meeting of Members of the Associa- 
tion of Gas Managers of Holland took place on July 4 and 5, at 
Leeuwarden, according to the programme already given in the 
“ JournaL” [Vol. CXIV., p. 749]. The following summarized 
report of the proceedings at the meeting is taken from “ Het Gas,” 
the official organ of the Dutch Association. 





The meeting proved one of the most successful on record; the 
number of those participating was 139. The members assembled 
on the evening of July 3 in the building of the ‘De Harmonie” 
Society, and were welcomed by the Burgomaster of Leeuwarden, 
Heer A. E. Zimmerman. Thanks for the reception and welcome 
were returned on behalf of the gas managers by Heer Bauduin, 
the President of the Association, and Manager of the Maestricht 
Corporation Gas-Works. 

Business proceedings opened on the morning of the 4th ult., 
with the nomination of Mr. H. H. Salomons, of Brussels, to the 
honorary membership of the Association. The President referred 
to the losses the Association had sustained during the past year 
by the deaths of three members—including one honorary member, 
Heer W. de Liefde, of Zeist—and to the jubilees of other members. 
The number of members of the Association of all classes amounts 
to 462. The new members during the year included Madame van 
der Spoel, of Zeist, the first lady member of the Association. 
Reference was next made by the President to courses of instruc- 
tion for gas students given by Heer F. van Iterson, at The Hague, 
and by Heer G. A. Brender a Brandis, at Delft. The thanks of 
the meeting were accorded to Heer G. F. van Limborch van der 
Meersch, of Amsterdam, for the compilation of collective indexes 
to the journal “ Het Gas” for the years 1880-1910. A history of 
lighting in Amsterdam, by Heer G. P. Zahn, jun., would, the Presi- 
dent said, also be welcomed by gas engineers, since it dealt with 
the latest inventions in manufacture, distribution, and use of gas. 
It referred to the opening of a third coal mine at South Limburg, 
which made it possible that within a few years Dutch gas-works 
would obtain a supply of native gas coal. Chamber settings were 
under construction at Tilburg, The Hague, and Rotterdam, and 
settings of vertical retorts at Amsterdam and Arnheim, at the 
latter of which places they would come into use on the 15th prox. 
(September). It was possible that before long Maestricht would 
cbtain a supply of coke-oven gas from a local works. It had 
been proved that the gas produced by the ovens during the first 
ten hours of distillation had a high enough calorific power. The 
President referred to the accident to the Hamburg gasholder in 
December, 1909, and said it was satisfactory that the report 
showed that the accident was not caused by any fault on the part 
of gas engineers. In regard to distribution of gas, a number of 
communities were to be supplied from the Leyden Gas-Works by 
means of high-pressure mains. In other places, too, similar 
systems of supply were contemplated. The President also re- 
ferred to the competition between gas and electricity, and the 
efforts made by the Association and by its members to promote 
the use of gas by allowing rebates to large consumers, and other- 
wise. 

The meeting proceeded to elect, with loud applause, Mr. J. de 
Brouwer, the Manager of the Bruges Gas-Works, an honorary 
member of the Association, as reported in last week’s “ JoURNAL,” 
p. 410. The election of officers for the year 1912 took place. 
Heer O. S. Knottnerus, of Rotterdam, was elected President; 
Heer J. Bauduin, of Maestricht, Vice-President ; and Heer N. W. 
van Doesburgh, of Leyden, Secretary. Arnheim was chosen as 
the venue for next year’s general meeting. The Treasurer’s report 
showed a slightly lower balance in hand at the end of the year 
than at the beginning, owing to a greater expenditure on the 
journal, “ Het Gas,” and on the previous year’s general meeting 
at Brussels. 

The reports of the Association’s Committees, on: (1) Coal, 
(2) photometry, (3) the establishment of standard methods of 
examining gas oils, (4) the archives and library of the Asso- 
ciation, were taken. Summaries of the contents of these reports, 
so far as they are of general interest, are given below. The report 
of the Benevolent Fund of the Association, from which disburse- 
ments had been made in respect of two cases in the course of the 
year, showed an increase in its capital. Various sums were voted 
for furthering the work of the Technical Committees of the Asso- 
ciation, for meeting the expenses of the general meeting, for the 
staff of the Journal “ Het Gas,” for publishing the annual statistics 
of Dutch gas-works, and for participation in a forthcoming gas exhi- 
bition at Amsterdam. This exhibition is to be held in September 
or October, 1912, and the credit was. voted to enable the Council 
of the Dutch Association to make arrangements for inviting the 
Members of Councils of Foreign Gas Associations, distinguished 
leaders of the gas industry, and the editors of the chief foreign 
technical journals, to a visit to the exhibition. It was provision- 
ally arranged that on the first day there should be an evening 
reception, followed by a visit tothe Exhibition; and onthe second 
day, visits to various places of interest in the city, and to the 
Southern (Amsterdam) Gas-Works, followed by a boat trip on the 
Amstel, and a dinner. 

The technical communications were next taken; the first being 
a paper by Heer N. W. van Doesburgh, of Leyden, on “ The In- 
fluence of the Use of Electricity on the Consumption of Gas at 
Leyden,” Heer J. Rutten, of The Hague, then gave a description 
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of an igniting and extinguishing apparatus for gas-lamps depending 
on the phenomenon of diffusion. This apparatus had been taken 
up by the Berlin Anhalt Engineering Company (“ Bamag,”) but 
had not yet been put onthe market. The speaker had also devised 
a gas-leak detector depending on the same phenomenon, by the 
aid of which very small traces of gas could be detected. It has 
been found in practice, however, that it did not work when there 
was no flow of air into the room, and the escaping gas was distri- 
buted uniformly in the air in the room. The same author also 
gave a description of a safety appliance for consumers’ gas-meters 
which he had devised, and a-description of which will be pub- 
lished shortly. Heer van der Mersch, of Amsterdam, gave a de- 
scription of a safety apparatus devised by Signor F. Agudio, an 
Italian: Artillery Officer, which depends for its action on the heat 
developed: by small quantities of gas in platinum sponge. The 
heating of the platinum sponge which ensued, he said, when gas 
was present produced contact in an electric, circuit whereby a bell 
was rung and the main cock closed, so that further escape of gas 
would be prevented. Small proportions of gas in the air—viz., 
o’g9 to 3°8 per cent.—were sufficient to produce the necessary de- 
velopment of heat and set the apparatus in action. 

Herr von Hanffstengel, the Chief Engineer of the firm of Adolf 
Bleichert and Co., of Leipzig, gave a lecture, accompanied by 
numerous lantern views, on “ Modern Apparatus for Quenching 
and Conveying Coke.” He described the plant at the Stuttgart 
Gas-Works, where the red-hot coke is received in perforated 
buckets and plunged into a water-tank, lifted out of the water, 
and taken by a suspension line.to the coke-store. The arrange- 
ments for conveying and quenching coke from the large chamber 
settings at the Tegel works in Berlin, and those for the vertical 
retort-settings at Agram, were also described. The coke-quench- 
ing towers in use at the Connewitz Gas-Works at Leipzig, and 
at the Simmering works at Vienna, were also referred to, as well 
as the apparatus which is being installed at the new Leopoldau 
works at Vienna. The lecturer concluded with an account of an 
electrically driven travelling line for unloading and conveying 
coals at. the Assen Gas-Works. 

Heer J. Diephuis, of Amsterdam, next described a fan driven 
by means of.a small gas-engine, and reported the results obtained 
with it in one of the offices of the Amsterdam Gas-Works. The 
fan was known as the Brockway-Phillips patent. Heer T. J. 
Smit answered an inquiry respecting the working of the Hovine 
system of gas-retort setting. He said that three of these settings, 
each with nine retorts, had been erected at Gorinchem in 1907, and 
on the average the consumption of coke as fuel amounted to 16 per 
cent. by weight of the coal carbonized. The settings had a self- 
contained generator with a step-grate. They were easy to regu- 
late with precision, and, with six-hour charges, produced about 
75,000 to 80,000 cubic feet of gas per day. Heer R. Zijlstra, of 
Amersfoort, reported that he had used an old coke-breaker for 
pulverizing caked material from the purifiers, and had obtained 
good results therewith. The material was discharged direct from 
the purifiers into the breaker, pulverized, and then spread out. It 
was thus rendered fit for use again more quickly, and there was 
a saving of wages in its handling. Heer Geerling, of Amsterdam, 
next. referred to the admission of steam to purifiers for the preven- 
tion of the hardening of the material. Herr Lux, of Ludwigshafen, 
described experiments made at Breslau on purifying material with 
which 1°5 percent. of crude salt, in which magnesium chloride 
occurs as an impurity, had been mixed. 

Heer van Limborch van der Meersch read a paper on Paul and 
Hartmann’s method for the determination of hydrogen in gas. 
They absorb the hydrogen in colloidal palladium and picric acid. 
The method has been in use for a time at the Western Gas- Works, 
Amsterdam. Results showed that the method was exact but 
slow. It could be applied in special cases for the precise estima- 
tion of hydrogen in gaseous mixtures; but it was too tedious 
for daily gas analyses. The question of the use of lead wool or 
ribbon lead in place of run lead for socket joints was next con- 
sidered. The lead wool and ribbon lead have been found to be 
equally good, and have the advantage over run lead for making a 
joint that no fire is required; but for ordinary main joints in the 
ground, run lead is cheaper. Where, however, repairs are being 
made, and there is risk from the use of fire, lead wool or ribbon 
lead is preferable. 

The attention of those attending the meeting was directed to 
different high-power gas-lamps which had been installed in the 
streets of Leeuwarden. There were examples of the low-pressure 
* Degea” high-power lamps of the German Welsbach Company. 
These lamps gave a light of about 1000 candles, and contained 
three inverted burners, consuming together about 212 cubic feet 
of gas per hour. One of the three burners could be used alone for 
the later hours of the night. There was also an installation of 
Pintsch high-pressure gas-lamps, and an installation of Graetzin 
lamps. A greater novelty was a high-pressure gas-lamp on 
Liedke’s system, which was explained by Herr Loewenstein, of 
Vienna. This lamp is connected to the ordinary low-pressure gas- 
service, and the heat of the burning gas is used to work an in- 
jector by means of which the gas is raised to a pressure of 40 to 50 
inches. A certain amount of mercury is volatilized and condensed 
in the process; but the loss of mercury in the course of the year 
was stated to be extremely small. The lamp requires no high- 
pressure service or special motor. 

There were also exhibited three different types of automatic 
gas lighting and extinguishing devices. A communication by M. 
Gaulis, of Paris, describing an automatic lighting and extinguish- 





ing apparatus on the Kilchmann and Gaulis system, was followed 
with much interest. It is a clockwork apparatus which has already 
been extensively adopted abroad. The clockwork is placed below 
the lantern, and is therefore not exposed to the heat of the lamp. 
Tests made with the apparatus in Amersfoort and Leyden have 
up to the present given good results. The objection to clockwork 
igniting appliances was that the lamps were lighted and extin- 
guished at a time fixed beforehand, and there was difficulty in 
anticipating the time of ignition or in delaying the time of extinc- 
tion. Automatic apparatus depending on a wave of pressure in 
the main, on the other hand, allowed the ignition and extinction 
to be altered with ease. At Flushing, lamps over 6 miles from the 
gas-works were lighted and extinguished by a wave of pressure 
without any difficulty arising. The Bauduin apparatus was in use 
at four villages in the neighbourhood of Leyden. 

The questions included in the programme for discussion at the 
meeting having been dealt with, the technical proceedings were 
brought to a conclusion. In the afternoon of July 4 the members 
visited the local gas-works. A telegram was received from M. de 
Brouwer, expressing his hearty thanks for the distinction which 
the Association had bestowed on him in electing him an Honorary 
Member. A concert was afterwards held in the Princes Garden, 
which was beautifully illuminated. Wednesday, July 5, was de- 
voted to a whole day excursion to Sneek, and a boat trip on the 
Sneek Lake. Thanks were expressed by those who attended to 
the Gas Committee of Leeuwarden for their hospitality and the 
arrangements which had been made for the meeting. In the 
evening, the official banquet of the Association was held. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Coal Committee. 

The Coal Committee have received reports from a nuinber of 
gas-works indicating that the majority have adopted the system 
of making their contracts for coal in the last quarter of the year 
for the twelve months commencing on April 1 following. The 
Committee review the position of the coal market as shown by the 
prices current quoted in the “ Colliery Guardian” for each quarter 
of the past five years, and find therefrom that the lowest prices 
within this period were those obtaining in the last quarter of last 
year. The conclusion therefore is that gas undertakings which 
made their contracts in that quarter did well. 

The Committee have investigated Bridgeness gas coal from 
Linlithgow, because it has not previously been bought by Dutch 
gas-works. A test made on a large scale of a sample of this coal, 
consisting of one-third “ doubles” and two-thirds “ peas,” gave 
11,088 cubic feet of gas per ton, after deduction of air in the gas. 
The illuminating power of the gas was 14'7 candles, and its gross 
calorific power was 629 B.Th.U. percubic foot. Two tests of the 
sulphur in the gas gave 14°7 and 12°5 grains per 100 cubic feet. 
From these and other results which are quoted, it is concluded 
that Bridgeness coal is a good gas coal. Reports received by the 
Committee from 125 gas-works in Holland show that they bought 
in the year 1910 the following quantities of gas coal :— 


Westphalian . 748,982 metric tons 


RO, a tg ee em le) 208,508 _ ,, as 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire. . . . 118,666 ,, ” 
Scotch . Fe) Wir ter. Cle Woe ae ” 





1,076,514 metric tons 


The total shows an increase of 4°48 per cent. over the corre- 
sponding purchases for 1909. The amount of Westphalian coal 
bought has increased by 13°19 per cent., and that of English and 
Scotch decreased by 11°43 per cent. The report gives tables 
showing the quantities from different pits. Of the Durham coals 
purchased, the largest quantity came from Mickley, and of other 
English coals the largest quantity was of Pope’s Diamond. 

Questions were sent by the Committee in March to 45 of the 
chief gas-works with reference to their store of coke at the begin- 
ning of April. The answers showed that the coke in store amounted 
to about 6 per cent. of the total quantity produced by Dutch gas- 
works in 1910, after deducting that consumed in the retort-houses. 
The quantity in store was, however, very unequally distributed— 
seven works had none, while two had large quantities. Having 
regard to the mildness of the two preceding winters, the stock of 
coke was not great. In consequence of the fall in the price of 
gas coke, the consumption has greatly increased, and many works 
which previously used oven coke are now using gas coke. It was 
ascertained that considerable quantities of coke were sold by 
37 gas-works in other towns in which there were gas-works. The 
quantities thus sold were larger than in the previous year. The 
Committee point out that a small quantity of coke brought into 
a district for sale at a low price can cause great trouble and much 
injury to the management of the local gas-works, and think that 
an arrangement should be come to between the managements of 
works in different towns to avoid this evil. : 

The price obtained for coal tar in 1910 was higher than in 1909. 
The production of coal tar in 120 Dutch gas-works amounted in 
1910 to 48,889 metric tons, and the production of water-gas tar 
in nine works to 4002 metric tons. The price obtained for water- 
gas tar was satisfactory. In regard to liquor, 111 gas-works pro- 
duced the equivalent of 70,682,804 gallons of liquor of 1° Baume 
(10068 specific gravity). Of this liquor, 65 per cent. was worked 
up in 39 works to sulphate of ammonia, of which the total quan- 
tity made was 5295 metric tons. The average price obtained for 
sulphate in 1910 was 7°5 per cent. higher than in 1909. 
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It is mentioned that questions from the Government Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, as to the position 
of the gas industry in Holland, were received and answered by 
the Committee during the year. The report is signed by Heer 
N. W. van Doesburgh as Chairman of the Committee. 


Photometry Committee. 


This Committee have been engaged during the year in making 
tests of the “ London” argand burner No.1. They have also 
investigated a specimen of the Simmance and Abady apparatus 
for determining the specific gravity of gas. This apparatus 
depends in principle on the variation in the time of outflow of 
different gases from a fixed opening. Compared with Schilling’s 
apparatus and the Lux gas-balance, it gave very trustworthy 
results; and in regard to its construction, it is well adapted for 
technical use. 

An investigation has been made at the Western Gas-Works, 
Amsterdam, of Professor H. Strache’s calorimeter [described in 
the “ JouRNAL,” Vol. CXI., p. 387]. This instrument explodes a 
measured volume of gas—viz., 30 centimetres, mixed with air. 
The explosion takes place in a glass vessel surrounded by an air- 
jacket, the air in which is warmed and expands. Its expansion is 
read off on an empirical scale. The manipulation is simple and 
rapid, and no water supply is needed, which is an important con- 
sideration in some cases; also, it requires only a quite small 
quantity of gas for the determination. Comparisons have been 
made of determinations of the calorific value of mixed gas in this 
calorimeter and in the Junkers instrument. The following table 
gives the results of one set of such comparisons, in B.Th. U. per 
cubic foot, with the exact percentage deviation of the Strache re- 
sults from the Junkers results :— 


Strache. 


Junkers. Deviation. 
570 ee 571 ee —0'20 per cent. 
569 iad 571! ee —0°30 ,, ” 
563 oo 565 ee —0°32 ,, ee 
592 oe 586 oe +0'°99 5, 155 
589 ee 586 vs +0°50 5, 55 
591 oe 585 ee FIO4 5, 9 
574 . 576 . —0'23 5 oy 
569 oe 567 ee O'S? 43 15 


These results show that the deviations are not important, and 
that the Strache calorimeter can be very useful where a supply of 
water is not available. It is readily portable, but is very fragile, 
and the measuring vessel is easily broken; also the rubber con- 
nections with the mercury levelling vessel, as supplied, are un- 
satisfactory. A peculiarity of the apparatus is that the gas is 
measured by means of a comparison tube, as if in the conditions 
of o° C. and 760 m.m. Conversion therefore is necessary to ob- 
tain the results at 15° C. and 760 m.m., as used at Amsterdam. 
A table is given in the report for facilitating this conversion. 
Notwithstanding the simplicity of manipulation, the fragility of the 
apparatus is against its use on works; but where the employment 
of a Junkers calorimeter is precluded, owing to absence of water, 
the Strache instrument should be very serviceable. The report 
is signed by Heer J. van Rossum du Chattel, the Chairman, and 
two other members of the Committee. 


Testing of Gas Oils. 


This Committee have held two meetings, and tests of gas oils 
have been made at The Hague, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam, with 
a modification of the oil testing apparatus devised by Dr. Hempel 
[see “ JournaL,” Vol. CXL, p. 391], of which the results are given 
in an appendix to the report. 

_The first tests at The Hague were made on one description of 
oil with a view to ascertaining whether the product of the make 
and calorific power of the gas was constant at particular tempera- 
tures and particular durations of gasification. It was found that 
the results were not constant; the deviations were probably 
due to the formation of soot, which occurs freely at the higher 
temperatures of about 750° C., and interferes with the correct 
reading of the temperature. The early tests were made with the 
Hempel’s apparatus up to a temperature of 850° C. At Rotterdam, 
a lower temperature was used; and owing to the absence of the 
formation of soot, the results obtained were more satisfactory. 
At the higher temperatures, however, in this case also, formation 
of soot occurred. Further tests were then made at The Hague 
with the gasification tube packed with small stones or else iron 
shavings. Tests were also made with a vertical, instead of a 
horizontal, gas-making apparatus; but the results were not much 
better. Other tests were carried out at Amsterdam. A number 
of these were made on various descriptions of oil at different 
temperatures, but with the same rate of inflow of the oil. The 
rate of inflow chosen was a hundred drops per minute. The tests 
showed that the most favourable results—that is, the maximum 








pos of the make and calorific value—were obtained at the 
emperatures shown in the following table : 
: Relative Valuation 
Oils, Specific Figure (Make Multi- | Best Temperature 
Gravity. plied by Calorific of Gasification. 
eaibebeata ower). 
Galician 
‘ oe 0'°870 CC: 
Pennsylvanian Sk pe a na c 
a ba ieee e 0860 92°6 750° 
Soe eel) 9I'7 800° ,, 

















It will be seen from the table that the variations are not great. 
The next series of tests was with the object of seeing the effect 
of variations in the rate of inflow on the gas-making results. 
The different descriptions of oil, however, behaved differently at 
the temperatures employed and no definite conclusions could be 
drawn from the tests. 

The Committee draw the following general conclusions from 
the results of the tests made with Hempel’s apparatus: 


(1) Between the temperatures of 700° ard 800° C., and with 
the test extending over about 45 minutes per 100 c.c. of oil 
gasified, the method is useful, and admits of the character of 
the oil used being ascertained. 

(2) The method is valuable for objective study, and as 
such can be commended. 

(3) The number of combinations between the time of gasi- 
fication and the temperature is so great, and the influence of 
either of these on the product of calorific power and make 
of gas is such, that a very great number of observations must 
be made, and much time expended, in order to determine the 
gas-making qualities of an oil. 

(4) Owing to the great time required for the observations, 
the method is not suitable for commercial application. 

(5) It may be assumed that the number of combinations 
referred to in (3), and the time expended on the observations, 
and the variation of the result with different oils, would pre- 
vent any gas-making method of testing being suitable for use 
as a commercial method. 


In conclusion, the Committee have still to trace whether, from 
the calorific value of, and the proportion of hydrogen in, the oils, 
data may not be obtainable for the rapid testing of different de- 
scriptions of gas oil. The report is signed by Heer M.C. Sissingh 
as Chairman of the Committee, and thanks are given to several 
gentlemen who have collaborated in making the investigations. 





BENZOL RECOVERY FROM COKE-OVEN GASES. 


A recent number of the “ Iron and Coal Trades Review ” con- 
tained an illustrated article by Mr. D. C. Bagley on “ The Recovery 


of Benzol from Coke-Oven Gases.” The author gave a plan and 
elevations showing the general arrangement of a benzol recovery 
and rectification plant with washery ; a view of a similar plant, 
comprising 120 ovens, constructed by Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan, 
and Co., Limited, at their Dean and Chapter Colliery ; and another 
view, accompanied by a full description, of larger plant constructed 
according to the system of Herren Carl Still, of Recklinghausen, 
by whom, it is stated, about go per cent. of the benzol plants in 
connection with coke-ovens in Germany have been erected. This 
description, to which those of our readers who desire information 
on the subject are referred, is accompanied by some interesting 
historical and other remarks which are reproduced below. 

For many years it has been known that ordinary coal gas con- 
tains proportionately large percentages of benzol, in which term 
may be included the homologues of the benzene series, which con- 
tribute largely to the illuminating value of the gas. The discovery 
of benzol in coal tar is attributed to Hofmann, about the year 
1845; while its separation was entrusted to his pupil, Charles 
Mansfield, who eventually carried out the process on a large scale 
—the principle of the separation of the various liquid hydro- 
carbons being the usual system of dephlegmation, previously used 
for the rectification of spirits of wine. The aniline dye industry 
owes its inception to the successful production of benzol. 

The rapidly advancing demand for benzol for the aniline trades 
stimulated the attempts of inventors to discover means for the 
extraction of the benzol contained in the gases evolved in the 
production of furnace coke in bye-product ovens. Seeing that in 
some cases the yield per ton of dry coal is more than 2} gallons 
—excluding that contained in the tars derived from the like quan- 
tity of coal, generally not exceeding 5 per cent. of the volume con- 
tained in the coal gases from the unit referred to—and that the 
removal of this benzol may be effected without unduly affecting 
the heat value of the gases used for the heating of the ovens, it 
was natural that attempts should be made to recover this product. 
Various methods were suggested and tried. By cooling the coal 
gases to — 70° C., benzol separates in the liquid form; but the ob- 
vious difficulties of using this method on a practical scale, and the 
high cost associated therewith, preclude its adoption. Another 
system—that of attaining the separation by compressing the gases 
—was found to be equally impossible. 

As it was well known that the heavier oils obtained from the 
distillation of coal tar possessed the property of absorbing benzol 
from coal gases, and that by this medium a simple and practical 
means of recovering the benzol from coke-oven gases was avail- 
able, the idea was made use of; and it formed the subject of a 
patent taken out in England in 1884 by Carvés, who successfully 
applied the process to his own ovens. Others, notably Brunck 
and Huessener, worked upon the same principle; the latter using 
as his absorbent a lighter oil, containing no naphthalene when 
cooled to o° C., and distilling between 160° and 210° C. His pro- 
cess involved the use of plant for cooling the absorbing oil down 
to o° C.; and, in practice, a yield equal to 93 per cent. of the 
benzol contained in the gases was attained. 

To-day, the recovery of benzol from coke-oven gases is gene- 
rally, perhaps exclusively, effected by means of liquid absorbents- 
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The degree to which the cooling of these absorbents shall be 
carried after separation of the benzol in the separating column 
remains a matter for argument. If the cooling is to be carried 
below atmospheric temperature, then special refrigerating appli- 
ances must be employed, necessitating an increased capital ex- 
penditure, and obviously a rather more complicated system of 
operation than if the oil is cooled down merely to near atmo- 
spheric temperature. As it is possible to extract the like quantity 
of hydrocarbons from the coal gases by means of absorbent oils 
not subjected to special refrigeration, this system would appear to 
possess advantages over one which requires refrigerating appara- 
tus for cooling the oils prior to their use as absorbents in the gas 
scrubbers or other vessels. 

The most important parts of the complete apparatus for the re- 
covery of benzol are the scrubbers and the columns for separating 
the benzol from the absorbent. Obviously, the former must be 
so proportioned and arranged as to provide the maximum of 
contact between the absorbing oil and gas to ensure the best re- 
sults, as it must be remembered that the affinity of the oil for the 
benzol is considerably less than that of water for ammonia. As 
concerns the separating column, this must be capable of continu- 
ously separating the benzol and the absorbent; and the separa- 
tion must be complete if losses are to be avoided. The great 
difficulties attending the construction of this part of the plant to 
ensure these peremptory conditions will be better appreciated by 
the distiller. 

Until very recently, British practice, and then only on a rela- 
tively small scale, was almost entirely confined to the production 
of crude benzol; the buyers usually specifying that 65 per cent. 
should distil over at 120° C. A little consideration will show that 
the market for this product is an extremely narrow one, and that 
the producer is more or less tied to purchasers possessing the 
apparatus necessary for its rectification, and the production of 
standard products having a much wider sphere of usefulness. As 
the railway charges for conveying inflammable products are ex- 
ceptionally high in Great Britain, it will be further observed that 
the seller’s operations may be limited to the vicinity of his own 
works, and, even so, the finished product is saddled with, perhaps, 
double charges for conveyance and handling. 

Further consideration discloses the fact that the producer has 
facilities generally very much more favourable for the production 
of finished products on his own works, quite apart from the above. 
As by this means his net results are considerably enhanced, it 
appears curious that so little should have been attempted here, 
notwithstanding the twenty-five or more years’ lead by Germany. 
The answer will probably be found in the desire of most bye- 
product coke-oven owners to limit their chemical activities. A 
trade specification for 90 per cent., or pure, benzol, or toluol, or 
even solvent naphtha, is not calculated to encourage the cautious 
colliery agent to extend his operations into unknown fields. But, 
with modern plant, the advancing of crude benzol to these pro- 
ducts, and the fulfilment of the tightest specifications extant, occa- 
sion no special skill—the operations being attended with less diffi- 
culty than the production of sulphate of ammonia. No one, now- 
adays, would think of disposing of crude ammoniacalliquor. The 
production of sulphate is a simple matter, the markets are world- 
wide, and the profits from the manufacture are a prime factor in 
the cost of furnace coke. 

Naturally, the market outlook for the various products is a 
matter for consideration. Fortunately, an assured future for the 
finished products may now be predicted. But, as regards “‘ crude,” 
the maker possesses hardly one tithe of the channels for disposing 
of his product compared with the manufacturer of pure washed 
nineties, toluol, xylol, solvent, and heavy naphtha. Some time 
ago, attempts were made to introduce “ crude” as a motor spirit. 
It can hardly be said to have proveda success. Containing many 
impurities, chemically inert, its vaporization at ordinary tempera- 
tures was attended with difficulties, the deposition of carbonaceous 
residues on the working parts of the motor was a constant trouble, 
and the higher efficiency expected by increased thermal value 
volume for volume with petrol was hardly ever attained in prac- 
tice. Now, with a properly constructed and arranged rectifying 
plant, the production is possible of a motor spirit suitable for 
any temperature; and its constituents may be changed at will for 
abnormal circumstances. 

As an economic factor in the production of furnace coke, the 
recovery and rectification of benzol plays an important part. 
Probably this phase of the situation appeals mostly to the owners 
of coke-ovens. Though no hard-and-fast net result per ton of 
coke made can be stated, owing to the differing content in the 
gases from various coals, from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per ton of coke made 
can be achieved, after providing for all outgoings of the usual 
character; so the subject is worthy of attention from the financial 
side. But to ensure these results, it may be reiterated that the 
plant of whatever system must be of a proved and practical de- 
scription, capable of easy control with the minimum of labour. 
These are, and have been, the essential requirements for plants in 
connection with coke-ovens; and they will remain in force. 











Meeting of the British Association.—The annual meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science opens 
to-morrow at Portsmouth, under the presidency of Sir William 
Ramsay, F.R.S. Professor J. H. Biles is the President of the 
Engineering Section, in which papers will be submitted (among 
other subjects) on oil-engines and suction-gas plant. 





MONAZITE SAND FROM INDIA. 


Richer in Thoria than Brazilian and Carolina Sand. 

In previous issues of the “ JouRNAL,” reference has been made 
to the work of the authorities of the Imperial Institute in connec. 
tion with the testing of samples of monazite sand forwarded to 
them. The last quarterly “ Bulletin” of the Institute contains 
the following information in regard to a sample sent some time 
ago by the Geologist for the Northern Division, Travancore, 
India, who stated that it represented naturally concentrated sand, 
of which a considerable deposit had been found near Quillon, 


The sand contained over 46 per cent. of monazite; ilmenite and 
zircon being the other principal constituents, with some rutile 


and traces of spinel, garnet, quartz, and hornblende. A chemical 
analysis gave the following results: 
Per Cent, 
Tnorium @ioxide(ThO,) © . . «ss 2 6 ee +s «600 
Cerium, yttrium, and lanthanum oxides (Ce,0;, Y2Osz, 
and La,O3) .. ce ne a ee cs 6: os BSS, 


The monazite in this sand can be readily separated in a fairly 
clean state by means of an electro-magnet. A specimen of pure 
monazite separated from the sample was found to contain 8°5 per 
cent. of thoria; so that, as the crude sand contained 4 per cent. 
of thoria, the amount of monazite present must be about 46:2 per 
cent. In reporting these results, it was pointed out that the value 
of the sand would be much enhanced by eliminating the valueless 
minerals—such as ilmenite, zircon, &c.—by electro-magnetic sepa- 
ration, as described in a previous “ Bulletin.” 

A second sample of monazite sand from Travancore was 
received in May last year. It contained about 50 per cent. of 
monazite; the other constituents being the same as those in the 
first sample. 

Subsequently the Institute received a sample of a concentrate 
obtained from the crude sand, which had the following approxi- 
mate mineral composition -— 


Per Cent. 
a a a ee ee ee ee ee | 
Ilmenite (including a little garnet) . a 6°5 
Zircon (including a little rutile). . . . . . . 3°0 


The thoria present amounted to 8°87 per cent., expressed on 
the concentrate as received; and a specimen of practically pure 
monazite, separated electro-magnetically from the concentrate, 
contained 10°08 per cent. of thoria. This was a specially pre- 
pared concentrate; and it is understood that the cencentrate 
prepared on the large scale from the Travancore sand, and 
marketed in London, usually contains from 5 to 6 per cent. of 
thoria. 

This commercial material is probably represented by a fourth 
sample, which reached the Institute in May of the present year. 
It consisted chiefly of monazite, with a considerable amount of 
ilmenite and some zircon. Small quantities of magnetite, garnet, 
rutile, sillimanite, and quartz were also present. The following 
is approximately the composition of this concentrate, as ascer- 
tained by electro-magnetic separation :— 


Per Cent. 
Fraction 1.—Chiefly ilmenite ..... . 26 
* 2.—Practically pure monazite . . . . . 62 
- 3.—Chiefly zircon. . . + »+ + + + « * 


The first sample of Travancore monazite sand was submitted 
for valuation to chemical manufacturers in London. They stated 
that it would be worth about £5 per unit per cent. of thoria 
present (June, rg10). : 

It will be seen from the foregoing information that this Travan- 
core deposit consists of material of considerable commercial 
value, even in its natural state ; and that by concentration its value 
as a source of thoria can be enhanced far beyond that of the 
Brazilian material, which, as marketed, contains, as a rule, less 
than 4 per cent. of thoria. The monazite in the Travancore sand 
is also of interest from the fact that it is richer in thoria than the 
monazite in the Brazilian and Carolina sands. In this respect it 
resembles the variety of monazite which occurs in Ceylon. 





GAS ENGINEERS AND COKE-OVEN GAS SUPPLY. 


In the notice of the “ Transactions” of the Belgian Gas Asso- 
ciation which recently appeared in the “ JourNaL,” it was men- 
tioned that one of the papers was on “The Utilization of Coke- 
Oven Gas for the Lighting of Towns;” the author being M. 
Charles Regout, the Managing-Director of the Liége Gas Com- 
pany, in collaboration with his two Engineers, MM. Bertholet and 
Houtvast. The portion of the communication contributed by 
the last-named gentlemen consisted of descriptions, illustrated by 
plates, of the Otto and Koppers coke-ovens, and an account 0 
the installations of coke-oven gas supply in Germany. Most 
readers are familiar with the construction of the two ovens men- 
tioned; and the other branch of the subject was fully dealt with 
in an article on “ Coke-Oven Gas for Town Supply ” which ap- 
peared in the “JournaL” for the 28th of March last (p. ont). 
These portions of the paper, therefore, do not call for more t an 
passing reference. Some general remarks by M. Regout are, 
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however, of special interest, from the fact that included in them 
is an estimate for a large installation of coke-ovens. 

M. Regout pointed out that coke-oven gas is a bye-product 
which, up to within the last few years, was considered as a 
negligible quantity ; indeed, it was almost looked upon with con- 
tempt. The reason was that the metallurgic coke industry could 
exist without the sale of the gas resulting from the manufacturing 
operations connected with it, because the price of the coke was 
always higher than that of the slack employed in its production. 
Consequently, the sale of the principal product paid for the raw 
material. This, unfortunately, could not be said of the gas in- 
dustry. Another point, not less important, was that slack was 
much cheaper than gas coal; while oven coke sold at a higher 
price than that produced in the manufacture of gas, and found a 
market all the year round—thereby saving the cost of storage and 
avoiding waste. The yield of coke and sulphate of ammonia was 
higher than that obtained in ordinary gas-works; but, on the 
other hand, the quantity of tar was much smaller, and its quality 
inferior to that produced in the distillation of coal, owing to its 
high content of pitch. If the bulk of gas produced in coke-ovens 
was about the same as that of gas-works, its quality was much 
lower. Out of 10,240 cubic feet produced per ton of raw material, 
it was not possible, by fractional distillation, to obtain more than 
about 4100 cubic feet of gas of a calorific power of more than 
555 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. 

In order to enable his colleagues to make a comparison with 
their own working, M. Regout gave the following figures of the 


yield of gas and residual products per ton of slack when treated 
in coke-ovens : 


: Francs, 
Gas—116 cubic metres, at 3'5 c. . 4°06 
29 x TO Spe, we ie SO 
Coke—750 kilos. of metallurgic coke, at 28°42 frs. per ton . 16°86 
40 kilos. waste, at13frs.. . . . . . 0°52 
Tar—25kilos.,at25frs. . . . 0°62 
Sulphate—114 kilos., at 280 frs. . 3°22 

Total ea ae ss ase 

CEOS es ke ge Se eee es Oe os ~ bo 
Difference. . . + « w Seg 


In submitting these figures, M. Regout said he considered them 
to be quite normal. The price of 3°5 c. per cubic metre (g}d. per 
1000 cubic feet) for gas of 555 B.Th.U., completely purified, and 
equal in all respects to town gas, could be easily obtained when it 
was a question of entering into a contract withatown. The price 
of 1 c. per cubic metre (2$d. per 1000 cubic feet) for gas of 400 to 
445 B.Th.U. per cubic foot was about what it was worth, whether 
for home consumption or for sale to neighbours for manufacturing 
purposes. Assuming that his audience were willing to accept 
these figures, there would remain, after having disposed of the 
residual products, 8 frs. 92 c. per ton of raw material to cover the 
cost of manufacture, maintenance charges, and general expenses, 
and provide for interest and sinking fund and trade profit. 

_ M. Regout then submitted a rough estimate of the cost of 
installing coke-oven plant capable of supplying 353 million cubic 
feet of gas per annum, or rather more than 13 million cubic feet 
per day—the gas to have a calorific value of 555 B.Th.U. per 
cubic foot. In order to be in a position to meet the maximum 
daily demand, an installation would be required of sixty ovens, 


distilling 430 tons of slack per24 hours. This he estimated would 
entail the following expenditure : 








7 Francs. 
Installation of sixty ovens . ee 500,000 
Charging and drawing machinery, &c. . 150,000 
Condensing plant qo0,000 
Sulphate-house . 200,000 
Pumping plant . 65,000 
Dry purification . "730,000 
Meters and compressors 90,000 
Pear 3s. 200,000 
Coal-store, &c. RE ae ha a Ue 225,000 
Coal elevator and classifier, &c. . 44,000 
Gasholder (425,000 cubic feet). 150,000 
OM ce ee 230,000 
suildings andelectriclines . . . ..... =~. 70,000 
Two Rte eg, ea, is he 27,000 
Locomotive and six trucks 50,000 
Offices, laboratory, &c.. . 50,000 
Repairing shops and stores 75,000 
Paving for coal-store oe 30,000 
Water, tar,steam,andgas pipes. . ..... . 50,000 
Excavations, foundations, locomotive shed, closets, &c.. 75,000 
Ground We ERS iy ae eer 300,000 
Enclosure and expenses unprovided for 50,000 





(£126,440) 3,161,000 
Mee rss: said he would refrain from dealing with so delicate a 
re ese as the net price of the gas, but he would direct attention 
near de interesting points. In installations of coke-ovens, the 
pee required for the electric light station, the sulphate of 
cule re ga &c., was raised by gas, of about 400 B.Th.U. per 


Th . . . . 
of 86,000 tons € quantity of this gas for an annual carbonization 


allen aan would be 690,000 cubic metres for the electric light 


632,000 cubic metres for the sulphate plant—making 

000 cubic metres, or about 82 million cubic feet. 
of workmen required, exclusive of foremen, would be 
ould only be 84, all told, for an annual distillation of 


together 2,322 
The number 
66; but it w 








157,000 tons. The quantity of raw material carbonized yearly 
would depend upon the way in which the works were carried on. 
It would, of course, be possible, as in the case of gas-works, to 
vary the number of ovens in use; but only in cases where, as in 
the Koppers system, the ovens and heat recuperators are inde- 
pendent of each other. On the other hand, all the ovens could be 
kept going, and the excess gas either utilized on the works or dis- 
posed of to metallurgists or manufacturers in the neighbourhood. 
When, however, the ordinary routine of gas-works was followed, 
it would be necessary to take into account the distillation of gas 
coal instead of slack. With Westphalian coal, there could be 
obtained per ton about 11,000 cubic feet of gas of the calorific 
value of 555 B.Th.U. per cubic foot, all of which could be em- 
ployed for lighting, inasmuch as the heating of the ovens could 
be done with gas produced in a special generator. The coke 
obtained with the coal named was hard, and suitable for metal- 
lurgical purposes; and the yield of sulphate of ammonia could 
reach 133 kilos. (30 lbs.) per ton. 

In conclusion, M. Regout offered the following observations : 
That the metallurgic coke-oven, which is, in point of fact, a large 
chamber oven, can be advantageously installed in gas-works, pro- 
vided the system adopted is one in which the ovens are indepen- 
dent of each other; that the system of the direct recovery of 
bye-products can also be advantageously employed; and that the 
method of working an installation of coke-ovens must be deter- 
mined according to circumstances, as must also the question of 
sending the resulting gas toa great distance. With regard to the 
last matter, he said the cost of conveying the gas must be less 
than the difference between its net cost in works established near 
the centre of consumption and in others situated far from the 
town to be supplied. The respective net prices would depend 
upon the cost of the conveyance of coal and coke, and whether it 
was sent by rail or by water; also upon the possibility of selling the 
excess gas for utilization in neighbouring industries. Each gas 
manager would have to decide for himself, in view of the con- 
ditions presented to him. His own conviction was that if the gas 
to be supplied to towns should some day have to be produced in 
coke-ovens, it depended on gas engineers to take up the work. 


PROTECTOR FOR INCANDESCENT MANTLES. 





A patent has been taken out for France by Herr Scheidegger 
for a protective sheath or socket for gas-mantles, by the use of 
which they can be more easily handled, and at the same time, it 
is claimed, rendered more durable. 


The device differs from other known protectors of a similar 
kind in the fac: that, in addition to the support used to fix the 
mantle, and formed of incombustible though fragile material 
(magnesia), there is a resisting and incombustible material which 
passes slightly beyond the level of the junction of the mantle 
with its support; and the part of the socket which encroaches 
on the light-emitting surface of the mantle does not reduce its illu- 
minating power. As the result of the use of this protector, a 
mantle can be utilized, without inconvenience, after the support 
has been broken ; and thereby its life is considerably lengthened. 
The mantle is fixed on a support made, for example, of magnesia, 
and furnished with grooves. The protector, which is formed of 
incombustible durable material (say metal), and provided with 
grooves corresponding to those in the support, is slid over these 
two parts. By bending the clips on the edges of the protector, 
the support is fixed to the socket, and all relative displacement 
is rendered impossible. The protector can be adjusted to either 
upright or inverted burners. 








Illuminating Gas from Sewage.—According to a paragraph 
in “ La Technique Moderne” (reproduced in “ Engineering ”’), the 
Municipality of Brinn, Austria, have decided to filter the town 
sewage, and to distil the solid residue for obtaining illuminating 
gas. Analyses made at different periods from 1906 to 1909 show 
that at Briinn 1 cubic metre (220 gallons) of sewage yields on an 
average 1666°4 grammes (3°7 lbs.) of solid residue. The yield in 
gas of the latter amounts to 23°8 cubic metres (840 cubic feet) 
per 100 kg. (220 lbs.) of solid residue. The gas has a calorific value 
at least equal to that of coal gas, and “ gives a better light than 
the latter.” 


The Railway Inquiry Commission.—In the House of Commons 
last Tuesday, the Prime Minister announced the names of the 
members of the Royal Commission of Inquiry into the working of 
the Railway Conciliation Scheme. They are: Right Hon. Sir 
David Harrel, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. (Chairman) ; Sir Thomas Ratcliffe 
Ellis, Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P., Mr. Charles Gabriel Beale, 
and Mr. John Burnett. The Secretary of the Commission is Mr. 
J. J. Wills, of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade. 
The name of Sir Thomas Ratcliffe Ellis is known to most readers 
of the “ JourNAL” from his connection with the Mining Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and the Federated Coal Owners’ Association. 
He is a Durham coal owner, and received his knighthood on the 
occasion of the Coronation. Mr. Beale is a member of the firm 
of Messrs. Beale and Co., of London and Birmingham, Solicitors 
to the Midland Railway Company, and Chairman of the South 
Staffordshire Water-Works Company. He has been three times 
Lord Mayor of Birmingham. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas-Burners for Heating Apparatus. 


Witue_rs, J. S.; acommunication from E. G. Van ZanpT, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, U.S.A. 


No. 17,881 ;. July-27, 1910. 


The object of this invention is to provide a heating device of light 
and simple construction, in which ‘‘ the gas, after having been burned 
in the initial burner and retained for a time in close proximity to the 
initial burner, is finally subjected to a second burning.’ 

For this purpose, the arrangement consists of a device having an 
initial burner, a plate or shallow dish-shaped cylinder over the initial 
burner having a downwardly projecting outer flange, an intermediate 
perforated ring or flange fixed to, and projecting from, the plate 
between and concentric with the burner and the outer flange, and a 
shallow hood over and around the plate and flanges ; the outer burner 
being formed by the depending perforated ring or flange, and the 
second or final combustion taking place between this depending per- 
forated ring and the outer flange. 











Van Zandt’s Heating Burner. 


In combination with the device shown, there is a bunsen type tube 
having an enlarged top-piece with lateral openings forming a rose 
‘‘ initial burner,’’ with a cap on the top-piece and having a flange just 
above the lateral openings for supporting the flanged plate. A down- 
wardly projecting perforated retaining ring or flange is fixed on the lower 
face of the plate between and concentric with the top-piece and the flange 
of the plate, and a hood resting on the plate has a closed top with, at 
its edge, acurved annular flange extending lower than and beyond the 
lower edges of the flanges. 


Gas- Stoves. 
Wattuis, W. H., of Southampton. 
No. 19,908; Aug. 26, Igio. 


This invention relates to burners for gas-stoves and the like, provided 
with a chamber wherein the gas and air mix before passing to the 
burner ; and it has for its object to provide an automatic pilot flame 
(or, as an alternative, a reduced supply of gas) whereby the main supply 
of gas to the burner can be shut off and the gas extinguished or reduced 
in supply, and a pilot jet of virgin gas, or areduced supply, maintained 
for relighting the burner. 

Heretofore a like object has been attained, the patentee points out, 
by reducing the supply of gas to the burner—i.c., turning down the 
gas, by a weighted lever device acting on the ordinary gas-tap and 
coming into action to open the tap when a vessel or the like placed on 
the burner threw its weight on the lever and thereby opened the tap, 
and turning down the gas to a reduced supply when the weight of the 
vessel was removed. 

The patentee’s proposal is to provide a tubular rod having a pierced 
adjustable valve end adapted to close with the flow of gas. It is placed 
in the mixing-chamber and nozzle of the burner, so as to act as a bye- 
pass and valve for governing the supply and subsequent ignition of the 
gas from the burner. The device is adjustable to the required position, 
and operated by the action of a weighted lever by means of an elon- 
gated end and arm, or the like, which engages with the end of the 
hollow bye-pass tube, whereby the valve at the other end of the hollow 
tube is opened and closed ; thus automatically governing the supply of 
gas—the action being dependent on the pressure or release of same 
caused by placing on, or removing from, the gas-burner, a cooking 
utensil. 

A modification of the device consists in the use of a solid rod in place 
of the hollow bye-pass, in which case a slotted adjustable valve is 
employed, which enables the burner to retain a reduced supply of gas. 
This device is actuated as described in the case of the pierced bye-pass 
valve. 


Gas-=-Purifiers. 


BERLIN-ANHALTISCHE MASCHINENBAU-ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT, Of 
Koln-Bayenthal, Germany. 


No. 18,016; July 28,1910. Date claimed under International Conven- 
tion, April 20, 1910. 


This invention relates to “‘ elements for use in gas-purifiers,” and has 
for its object ‘‘ to build purifiers of such shape as to enable the purify- 
ing substance to be stacked very high, without, however, being in- 
juriously compressed, and to construct purifiers in a simple and durable 
manner, easy to empty and to charge in spite of the great height.” 

These objects are attained by providing the purifier with supports 
for the purifying substance suspended on carriers so as to be adjust- 








able in practically a horizontal direction. These supporting means 
are preferably secured to suspended pendulum-like bodies mounted on 
beams supported in an adjustable manner. 

A construction of a purifier according to this invention is illustrated 
= longitudinal section, cross section, and horizontal section partly in 
plan. 

In the construction shown, the walls of the purifier chambers or 
boxes are partly covered on the inside with concrete. A is the main 
gas-supply pipe ; and B the main outlet pipe. The pipes are provided 
with branches, some of which form inlets to the purifier boxes and the 
others outlets from same. Reversing valves C are used for forcing the 
gas admitted to flow through either of the branches, which lead to the 
distributing chambers D E arranged adjacent to the walls of each 
purifier-chamber. The purifying-chambers are divided by perforated 
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A ‘*Bamag’’ Vertical Purifier. 


partitions F into subdivisions, while the walls of the chambers are pro- 
vided with slots for the admission or escape of the gas. The perforated 
partitions rest, by means of supporting rollers, on rails provided on eed 
upper end of the purifier-chambers, and can be moved in the chambers 
(while still remaining parallel to each other) by shifting the rollers - 
the rails. Apart from the two end walls, the perforated walls are 
arranged in pairs in each purifier-chamber in such manner that a space 
is left between them in which the gas can accumulate. These —— 
spaces are arranged in such manner that they are exactly opposite t a 
slots in the chambers. The spaces between the partitions, formed | y 
the opposite faces to those which form the spaces, are filled bya 7 oe 
of pendulum-like supports or carriers G, also suspended to the rails ane 
carrying ledge-like supporting means for the purifying substance. = 
supports are secured to beams which rest with their ends on the rauls. 
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The spaces in which the supports hang are filled with the purifying 
substance, which is supported by the ledges throughout the whole 
chamber; so that the part of the substance contained in the bottom 
portion of the chambers is practically relieved from the pressure of 
that above it. The purifiers are closed at the bottom by covers secured 
to supports H. At the upper end, the purifying-chambers can be 
closed by covers. A chamber which is left free in the purifying- 
chambers is marked I. 

The working of the purifier is as follows : The gas admitted through 
the pipe A passes, when the distributing valves C are in a suitable 
position, through one branch to the chambers D at the side of one of 
the purifying-chambers, and from this chamber, through the slots 
in the lateral walls of the box, into the spaces between the pairs of 
partitions F. From these spaces, the gas passes through the perfora- 
tions of the partitions into the purifying substance, and escapes from it 
through the perforations of the adjoining partitions. In this way, it 
passes to the chambers which are in front of the outlet slots of the 
purifying-chamber, so that it can escape through the chamber E into 
the branch and finally into the main outlet pipe B. 

When a purifying-chamber is to be emptied, the bottom plates are 
first opened, and then the partition F adjoining the empty chamber I 
is pushed into the chamber, whereupon the various series of supports 
G, with the supporting ledges, are caused to follow by shifting the 
beams. During this operation, all the purifying substance contained 
in the chambers gradually becomes free, so that it can fall and be 
easily removed. By laterally swinging the lower ends of the supports 
G, any material still adhering to the ledges is caused to fall off. 
When the purifier is to be refilled, the beams and the intermediate 
partitions are again brought into the proper position, and the bottom 
covers closed. The purifying substance is then charged in from the 
top, and becomes distributed in the intermediate spaces between the 
ledges, supported by the latter. 

The provision of an empty chamber I in the purifier (if suitably 
dimensioned to receive a partition and the supports contained between 
two slots) also renders it possible, after each discharge, to begin the 
purifying process again without returning the partitions and the sup- 
ports to their previous position. To this end, the partition adjacent 
to the empty chamber is advanced during the emptying operation to 
the end of the chamber, whereas the next partition is brought to the 
position which previously was the position of the partition adjacent to 
the chamber. In this way, all the supports between these two parti- 
tions are packed in the chamber, so that each partition is brought to 
the initial position of its adjacent partition. If this is done, the parts 
of the purifier are again in operative position, although they are not 
returned to their initial position. The compartment at the opposite 
end to the chamber I is now empty, but is filled up at the next empty- 
ing, when the chamber again becomes empty. 


Indicating the Presence or Escape of Gases, 
D1 Lecce, A., of Ancona, Italy. 
No. 22,303; Sept. 26, 1910. 
tr his invention relates to means for indicating the presence of gases, 
consisting of two parallelly arranged compound plates each formed of 
metals having different coefficients of expansion. The plates are so 
arranged that when they are heated by a rise in temperature of the 
ambient air, they remain parallel, but when gases are present one of 
them expands to a greater degree than-the other one, and establishes 
contact therewith. This result is obtained by reason of the catalytic 
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Di Legge’s Gas-Escape Indicator. 


action of the gases on platinum arranged in proximity to one of the 
plates, which are arranged in an electric circuit in such a manner that, 
when they contact, the circuit closes and rings a bell, or in some other 
Way gives an indication of the presence of the gas. 

{n the method illustrated of carrying the invention into practice, the 
metal part, heated by the catalytic action, is a compound plate con- 





sisting of two separate plates soldered together, parallel with each 
other and presenting unequal coefficients of expansion, so that it 
becomes curved in consequence of the heating—the portion of the 
plate which expands the most forming the outer convex part of the 
curved compound plate. An indicating device embodying the inven- 
tion indicates the presence of 14 parts of combustible gas in 1000, 

The plates A B are identical, consisting of two layers of (preferably) 
zinc and malleable or cast iron. The zinc (the more expansible metal) 
is on the same side of the two compound plates—the right-hand side in 
the arrangement illustrated—so that upon any sudden increase of tem- 
perature influencing the apparatus as a whole, and producing curva- 
ture, the plates A B retain their parallelism. At the end of the plate B, 
a platinum point D is fixed opposite a platinum block C on the plate A. 

The two plates are electrically insulated one from the other, each 
being connected by terminals S V with one pole of a source of elec- 
tricity. The plate A is secured to a fixed metal angle iron G, while the 
plate B is mounted ona bar K, the interval between which and the 
iron G can be adjusted by the screw N. By this means, the interval 
between the point D and the block C (and, consequently, the sensitive- 
ness of the apparatus) can be adjusted at will. 

On the outer side of the plate B, by means of threads of silver or 
some other metal not readily liable to oxidation, pieces of platinum 
sponge are united one with the other and fixed to the plate B. If the 
pieces of platinum sponge come into contact with even a very small 
quantity of gas exerting acatalytic action upon them, the plate B is 
heated ; and as the plate A is hardly warmed and does not therefore 
become bent, the plate B alone becomes curved towards the left hand, 
bringing the block C and point D into contact, closing the circuit, and 
giving a signal by some form of alarm mechanism inserted on the 
circuit. 


Geysers. 
Ewart, J. W., of Mill Hill, N.W. 
No. 28,703; Dec. 9, 1910. 


This water-heater or geyser comprises a casing enclosing a coil to be 
heated by a gas-burner, and through which the water to be heated 
flows, controlled by a tap, and itself regulating the consumption of gas 
in such a manner that it is reduced to a minimum when no water is 
flowing through the apparatus. The invention is particularly applicable 
to apparatus in which the gas-burner is hinged inside the casing, so 
that it can be swung within it, or be withdrawn outside as required. 
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Ewart’s Gas-Geyser. 


The casing (as shown) is of rectangular shape in cross section. B is 
the coil through which the water to be heated flows—entering by the 
pipe C and leaving at D.  E is the gas-chamber provided with burners 
F, and with the central aperture G. H is the burner-tube which sup- 
plies gas to the receptacle E. I is the bye-pass tube which supplies gas 
to the central bye-pass burner J. The outer ends of the burner and 
bye-pass tubes are hinged at K to the extremities of the gas-supply pipes 
L L!, which are within the casing at one corner. 

With this construction, when the flow of water through the geyser is 
cut off in the usual manner, by means of the discharge tap, the full 
pressure of the water supply is exerted upon the face of the piston S, 
which thus forces the valve spindle in the direction of the arrow, so as 
to cause the valve P to make contact with the valve-seat ; the spring 
shown permitting the valve to yield relatively to the spindle should the 
pressure of water render this necessary. 

When the supply tap of the geyser is turned on so as to cause the water 
to flow through the geyser, the pressure of the water upon the piston 
diminishes, so that the piston is moved in a direction opposite to that 
indicated by the arrow, under the action of the elastic diaphragm Q 
(which may be assisted by a spring if required), whereby the valve P 
is removed from its valve-seat and gas can flow through the casing O 
to the burner-pipe H. 


Ignition Device for Gas-Burners. 
Wasserzier, H., of Karlshorst, Germany. 
No. 6182; March 11, Igtt. 


This invention relates to electric igniting apparatus for gas-burners 
in which the gas-flow is effected by the high pressure of the gas. 

Devices are already known, the patentee remarks, in which the 
motion of a bell causes, by means of two contact springs, the making 
and breaking of an electric primary current circuit ; and the spark 
thereby produced in the secondary current circuit serves to ignite the 
gas. In order by this means to obtain a multiple sparking, the contact 
springs are provided with a roughened or indented projection ; so that 
the primary current circuit is repeatedly made and broken. Moreover, 
the speed of motion of the bell influences the operation of this contact. 
If the bell rises too quickly, the igniting sparks are too small to ignite 
the gas, or they do not flash over at all. According to the present 
invention, however, the igniting action is rendered independent of the 
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speed motion of the bell; and, under all circumstances, a very strong 
and effective oscillation of the contact springs lasting over several 
seconds is said to be obtained—thereby producing a powerful sparking 
—by applying a sector-shaped projection to the contact spring which 
is pressed aside by a projection actuated by the bell, and after it has 
slipped off, a powerful to-and-fro swinging of the contact spring is 
caused. The projection is, moreover, formed as an angle lever, which, 
after slipping off from the projection on the sinking of the bell, slides 
along the side of the projection in a sloping position, and finally comes 
to rest underneath in proximity to the front side of the projection, in 
order to be ready for further use. 


Fig 2. 
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Wasserzier’s Gas-Burner Igniter. 


The gas-tank shown is separated by the partition A into two parts 
B C, and has the tube D for the gas supply, while E serves for the gas 
exit. Over the lower end of the outlet tube is placed a bell F, which 
possesses outlets for the escape of the gas and dips below into water to 
keep it gas-tight. Upon the bell there is placed a guide-rod G, which 
is provided with a bearing at the top for influencing the contact. A 
rocking shaft is so placed that when the guide-rod rises it finds itself 
within the reach of the front side of a sector-shaped projection upon 
the contact spring H ; but on the descent it slips along the side of the 
projection so as not to endanger the working parts. A weight fulfils 
the purpose of again restoring the lever G within the reach of the pro- 
jection. 

The spring is supported in a bearing connected with a plate attached 
(through a conductor) with the primary coil circuit. The spring co- 
operates with a fixed screw contact I; and to this is attached a plate, 
which, in turn, is connected with the primary coil through the conductor 
battery and wire shown. The secondary current circuit S which is 
interpolated in the secondary coil carries the ignition device for the 
lamps. 

The action is as follows : When the mechanism is not under influence, 
the position is shown in figs. 1 and 2. The angle lever is to the front 
in reach of the projection on the spring H. As soon as the guide-rod 
G is raised (in consequence of the gas pressure), the angle lever presses 
against the projection, slipping alongside of it and pushing it aside 
together with the contact spring. When the lever has reached the 
dotted position, figs. 1 and 2, the springs both spring vigorously back- 
ward. This oscillating spring action lasts for several seconds, so that the 
primary current circuit which passes from the battery through the 
apparatus causes in the secondary coil strong sparks which last for 
several seconds. On the sinking of the bell, the angle lever turns on 
its pivot, and slips sideways on the projection. (See fig. 3.) When it 
reaches the lower position, the angle lever, in consequence of its 
weighting, again takes the position shown in figs. 1 and 2, and can again 
slip along the front side of the projection on the contact spring as soon 
as the bell rises. 

For the surer operation of the entire mechanism, there is further 
provided an apparatus which automatically opens an exit cock when 
the bell rises, and shuts it again when it sinks. This is attained by 
placing a gas-cock in the outlet pipe, the handles of which are con- 
nected by rod mechanism with the bell. In the tube E is placed a 
cock, the handle K of which is connected with the rod mechanism L. 
In a slot M provided in the rod, there engages a pin N attached to the 
bell F. In the lowered position illustrated, the cock is shown closed, 
and the gas cannot pass to the supply pipe E. When the increased 
gas pressure passes through the tube D, then, by reason of the rising 
bell, the rod mechanism L is carried with it and the cock K opened. 
When the pressure diminishes, the bell again sinks and turns the handle 
into the closed position again. 








Bridport Gas Company, Limited.—The accounts presented at the 
recent meeting of this Company showed that the revenue in the year 
ended the 30th of June amounted to £6137, and the expenditure to 
£4925; leaving £1212 to go to the profit and loss account. The 
amount available for distribution was £1703; and dividends of 7 per 
cent. on the ordinary and 5 per cent. on the preference shares were 
declared ; carrying forward a balance of £686. Under the supervision 
of Mr. W. H. Reed, the Engineer and Manager, 2700 tons of coal were 
carbonized ; and the sales of gas amounted to 26,560,000 cubic feet. 
Of coke 1305 tons, and of sulphate of ammonia 24 tons 194 cwt., were 
produced, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. | 





The Abolition of Sunday Labour in Gas-Works. 


S1r,—At the opening of the Livesey Memorial Hall at the works of 
the South Suburban Gas Company, as reported in the “ JournaL” for 
Aug. 22, p. 496, Mr. Charles Hunt, the Chairman, is reported to have 
said that Sir George Livesey and Mr. Morton were pioneers in the 
abolition of Sunday labour in gas-works; that it was in 1871 that 
Sunday labour was abolished at the Old Kent Road and Nine Elms 
works ; and that at the latter place, he (the Chairman) was associated 
with Mr. Morton in the movement. This may be so; but let honour 
be paid where honour is due. 

I do not know why my late father’s (Alfred King, M.Inst.C.E.) 
memory is so persistently ignored, as he was the pioneer of the aboli- 
tion of Sunday labour, long before Sir George Livesey was old enough 
to be interested in such matters. Sunday labour was abolished in 
Liverpool about the year 1843; and for years my father urged other 
companies to follow his example. But he preached to deaf ears. 

Messrs. Hunt and Morton may be among the early abolitionists ; but 
probably almost before they were born, the system had been adopted 
in Liverpool. 

Beach Lawn, Waterloo, Liverpool, Aug. 26, 1911. 


WILuiAM Kina. 





Corrosion of Service-Pipes. 


S1r,—I shall answer the questions Mr. Hole asks in his letter in your 
last issue, although he refuses to answer mine. 

1. Is it correct to refer to a subsoil containing moisture as a moist 
subsoil ?—Certainly; and the presence of moisture can be easily 
proved. 

2. Is it correct to refer toasubsoil containing salt water as a brackish 
subsoil ?—Certainly ; and the presence of salt water can be easily proved 
as indicated by the presence of chlorides. 

3. Is it correct to refer to an ashy subsoil as acidiferous ?—Certainly 
not, because such subsoils are alkaline and not acid; and to use the 
term acidiferous for an alkaline body is misleading and erroneous. 

The term porous applied to such subsoils would be a much more 
suitable one. If Mr. Hole were simply to say I admit that ashy sub- 
soils give an alkaline reaction, but I prefer (in spite of that) to call them 
“acidiferous,” his position would be clear, if not quite sound ; but as it 
is, his point of view is obscure. 

Greenock, Aug. 25, 1911. 

(No further letters on this subject will be inserted.—Eb. J.G L.] 


James M‘Leop. 





The Inauguration of the Livesey Memorial Hall at Lower 
Sydenham—A Correction and an Explanation. 


S1r,—The “Journat oF Gas LIGHTING” is rightly regarded as a 
valuable record of events which take place in connection with the gas 
industry. Therefore, in the interests of accuracy, I should like to be 
permitted to point out that, as a Director of the South Suburban Gas 
Company, I was present at the inauguration of the Livesey Memorial 
Hall at Lower Sydenham on the 18th inst., which is reported in your 
last issue, and that the speech attributed by you to Mr. E. S. Morris 
is a much-abbreviated version of the remarks which I was privileged 
to address to my fellow co-partners on that occasion. Also Mr. Henry 
Vivian is late, not present, M.P. for Birkenhead. 

May I add that, while I fully recognize the necessity for condensa- 
tion, I regret the complete exclusion of my references to working-men 
Directors, I regard their creation as essential to any satisfactory 
scheme of co-partnership. 


Ringwood, Beckenham, Aug. 23, I91I. joun Bonasrow. 


[We, of course, regret the error to which our correspondent calls 
attention, which was caused through a misunderstanding on the part of 
the reporter representing the “ JourNAL” on the occasion referred to. 
Mr. Boraston is well known to members of our regular staff, who can 
attest to the earnestness with which he has, for several years past, used 
his voice in the advocacy of the claims and value of co-partnership. 
Our excuse for the misrepresentation must be the holiday season, which 
compelled the temporary pressing into service of a shorthand writer 
personally unacquainted with the members of the Board of the South 
Suburban Gas Company. We also take the opportunity here of cor- 
recting some of the figures mentioned at the same meeting by Mr. F. 
J. Jones. The total amount of bonus paid from the commencement 
of the co-partnership scheme in 1894 to 1911 inclusive was £40,453; 
while the deposits with the Company were £5014 on withdrawal ac- 
count, and £2074 on trust account, or a total of £7088.—Ep. J.G.L.] 








Brighton and Hove Gas Company.—At the half-yearly general 
meeting of this Company last Friday, the Chairman (Mr. A. Matthews 
Paddon), in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, noticed 
last week, said there had been an increase of nearly 40 million cubic 
feet in the output of gas, in spite of the competition the Company had 
had to face from electricity. The cost of coals, coke, and oil for the 
six months under review was £38,346; and, though they had made so 
much more gas, the item was £142 less than a year ago. This showed 
that a high state of efficiency was maintained at the works. The profit 
of £34,000 was a record one, though the price of gas had been reduced 
1d. per 1000 cubic feet ; there having been a large decrease in expendi- 
ture. They were carrying forward to the next account a sum nearly 
sufficient to pay the dividend for the half year; and they were taking 
every precaution to maintain a large stock of coal, The report was 
adopted, 
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DESSAU VERTICALS. 


Adopted all over the World. 








Total Carbonizing Capacity over 81 million cubic feet per diem. 
Total Installations to date : 84. 





FOR FULL LIST OF INSTALLATIONS, SEE INSTITUTION NUMBER OF “JOURNAL.” 





THE VERTIGAL GAS RETORT SYNDICATE, LTD., 


17, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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BROOKE’S PATENT REGENERATORS. 


stents, ROBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, LTD., 
ELLAND. 


ILLUSTRATIONS & DESCRIPTIVE SPECIFICATION WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


PROFIT SHARING AND STRIKES. 





A letter on this subject by Mr. John W. Hope, the General Manag- 
ing-Director of John Knight, Limited, appeared in ‘The Times” last 
Thursday. As the Company is a profit-sharing one, the story he tells of 
the efforts of the trade unionists to influence the employees will be of 
special interest to readers who have the system in operation. 


For a good many years I have been a strong supporter of the idea 
that profit-sharing with employees would have the effect of rendering 
strikes and lock-outs a thing of the past; and, judging by the pleasant 
relationships which have existed between the employees of my Com- 
pany and its Directors for many years, I was thoroughly satisfied that 
my anticipations were more than realized until a couple of weeks ago, 
when most of our employees appeared to be affected by the feeling of 
unrest in the labour world which has manifested itself in so lamentable 
a manner in many quarters. Matters assumed a rather serious 
complexion, as some fourteen or fifteen of our carmen returned to the 
works early one forenoon with the loads of goods they were to dis- 
tribute as usual in town, and gave as an excuse that they were held-up 
by the mob and forced to return. As owing to the then existing trans- 
port workers’ strike we could neither get raw materials in nor manu- 
factured goods out of the works, we decided to close-down; and 
immediately our employees were taken under the wing of one or other 
of the many Trade Unions existing in London, the leaders of which so 
far succeeded in engendering discontent that they have been successful 
in preventing our people from returning to work excepting as trade 
unionists, receiving what can only be termed exorbitant wages for 
greatly diminished services, and with the proviso that my firm Should 
acknowledge the Trade Unions, 

As we have always been supporters of free labour, it will be evident 
to every one that, as none of our competitors have so far been attacked, 
my firm has been selected by Socialistic leaders and others for one 
object—viz., the breaking-up of our profit-sharing scheme; for, as is 
well known, if profit-sharing were generally adopted in the country, 
the vocations of these Union and Socialist leaders would be gone. As 
other profit-sharing schemes have been defeated by their methods, I 
think it is as well that your readers should know something of the tyranny 
that is being practised at the present time. So-called “ peaceful picket- 
ing” has been employed to such an extent that many of our employees 
who have loyally stood by the Company have gradually been forced by 
means of threats, and in some cases violence, to stay away from their 
employment; and the whole machinery of a business dealing with 


some 750 tons of manufactured goods per week is thus brought to a 
standstill. 


Suggested Co-Partnership in Railways. 


A representative of the “Daily Graphic” had an interview last 
Thursday with Mr. Edward Owen Greening, the Managing-Director of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Association, and one of the earliest 
supporters of the profit-sharing system, who expressed his views on the 
applicability of the system to railways. Having referred to the effect 
of its adoption by the South Metropolitan Gas Company 21 years ago, 
he said: ‘* The benefits to the three patties concerned have been these: 
The public have got their gas for 8d. or gd. per 1000 cubic feet less ; 
the shareholders have increased their dividends 2 to 24 per cent. ; and 
the workers have got £505,675, or 8} per cent., on their wages, and 
have qualified themselves to have three Directors on the Board. The 
late Sir George Livesey took out the figures of the economies and im- 
provements resulting from the harmonious relations between himself 
and the workers, and was able to show that the whole of the increased 
profit was due to the working of co-partnership. My suggestion, then; 
is to solve the railway problem’on similar lines—namely, that the com- 
panies should take the profits they are making to-day, and the dividend 
they are paying on various classes of stock, as the starting-point to say 
to their employees : ‘ In future as we increase dividends you shall have 
profit-sharing bonuses on your wages.’ But a proportion of the profits 
should also be used to reduce rates and fares. There, of course, we are 
faced by the difficulty that rates and fares are highly complex—not a 
simple matter like 1d. off the price per 1000 feet. The way out lies 
through the Railway Commissioners, who are at present empowered to 
reduce rates and fares. What I am going for is the harmoniz- 
ing of the interests of railways, the public, and the employees, so as 
to remove existing friction. At present we are hindering the railway 
companies from increasing their profits, and they are fighting against 
our getting reductions. Once settle the basis for a distribution of 
profits, and the friction would be removed, to the benefit of all three 
parties.” Mr. Greening went on to advocate the adoption by railway 
companies of the South Metropolitan Gas Company's plan of issuing 
stock at market value to consumers, which would, he said, give them 
a key to the difficulty in regard to new capital. 

In an article which appeared in “The Times” last Saturday, it is 
pointed out that the question of profit-sharing schemes in connection 
with railway companies has received consideration on more than one 
occasion during recent years. Indeed, as long since as 1897, the 
‘Railway News _ published a definite scheme, which led to a discus- 
sion of the question ; and the subject was again discussed in the same 
be pe Pies years ago. The scheme then proposed, to the férmulation 
pe which the late Sir George Livesey contributed, was that the rates 
en then in force on railways should be considered the standard 
af S, aoe that they should remain unchanged until the annual amount 

profit earned by any railway company exceeded 4 per cent. upon the 


total amount of its capital, whi , i 
into operation, pital, when the profit-sharing scheme should come 


oan following remarks of the Financial Correspondent of the “ Bir- 
time 28 Daily Post” appearéd in that paper last Tuesday: “At a 
when labour unrest has threatened to paralyze industry and dislo- 


cate the whole social fabric, it is interesting to note that the South 





Metropolitan Gas Company has never had any trouble with its em- 
ployees since the co-partnership scheme was adopted, and that relations 
were never better than they are now. The present price of the Com- 
pany’s ordinary stock is 1174; and on the basis of last year's dividend 
—viz., 5 7-15 per cent.—the yield is £4 13s., which is a good return 
for a leading gas company’s stock, especially a stock not liable to be 
affected by strikes.” 





NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL CRITICIZED. 


A letter, signed by some members of the Opposition, criticizing the 
National Insurance Bill, was circulated from the House of Commons 
last Tuesday ; and appeared in the “The Times” on Thursday. In 
the course of it, the writers offer the following observations. 


On Friday, the 4th of August, Mr. Lloyd George made a long state- 
ment in the nature of a second reading speech on the position of the 
Insurance Bill as amended in Committee. The whole tone of that 
statement was one of extreme optimism and self-congratulation. We 
were informed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that his scheme had 
won almost universal assent.; that its main outlines, its machinery, its 
financial provisions had been accepted by the House of Commons ; that 
most of the difficulties in its path had been surmounted ; and that 
every alternative suggestion brought forward had received such ready 
consideration that the scheme now represents the very best conceivable 
result to which the combined wisdom of Parliament and the nation 
could attain. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s statement was made—most irregularly—on an 
occasion when the rules of procedure in the House of Commons ex- 
cluded the possibility of any discussion and effective criticism. Yet it 
certainly stands in need of such criticism and examination, and all the 
more because it was so evidently intended to provide the authorized 
text for the campaign of “ popularizing ” the measure in the country 
which is now being organized by the Liberal Chief Whip. 

Mr. Lloyd George asserted, with justifiable satisfaction, that the 
main outlines of his scheme, as a universal, compulsory, and contribu- 
tory measure, have been accepted. That may be true; but does it 
carry usveryfar? Ina measure of this importance everything depends 
on the manner in which the general principles which furnish its outlines 
are translated into action. 

If the scheme is to be compulsory and universal, it must be fair to 
all classes included. Yet until the remaining clauses have been 
amended, it is impossible to agree that it is fair to young persons, to 
women, to agricultural labourers, to soldiers and sailors, to members 
of the smaller solvent friendly societies, to the deposit contributors, or 
to clerks, servants, seamen, and others already partly insured against 
loss of wages through sickness. Many of these—as, for instance, the 
employees of the railway companies, or of such a company as the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company—are already in receipt of better 
benefits than those provided by the scheme. 

If the scheme is contributory, then the contributions must be based 
upon some equitable principle and secure proportionate benefits. It 
cannot be said that Mr. Lloyd George has at any stage furnished the 
House with any clear indication of the principle on which the contribu- 
tions were to be apportioned. Meanwhile, discussion in Committee 
has been based upon the assumption that the workman is to pay 4d. 
and the employer 3d.; the State supplying an additional two-ninths 
of any benefit actually given. But now Mr. Lloyd George has intro- 
duced a new and disturbing uncertainty by pointedly insisting that the 
distribution of the 7d. between employer and workman “has yet to be 
settled when we come to the schedule.” What is he really going to 
do? He owes it to all who are interested in the measure to make the 
point clear at once. 

In this instance, as in that of the problems referred to above, it is 
entirely misleading to treat the difficulties as having been disposed of. 
Mr. Lloyd George has indicated methods of meeting some of them, 
has postponed others, and met by a direct refusal some proposals for 
the solution of the remainder. Even in its main features, the final 
scheme has yet to be made clear before it can really be accepted or 
condemned. 

The same applies to the machinery of the measure, which Mr. Lloyd 
George also claims to have won general acceptance. That half of the 
machinery which is embodied in the “ approved societies ” has no doubt 
been agreed to in quite general terms. Mr. Lloyd George has put down 
or promised amendments which will enable dividing societies and in- 
dustrial insurance companies to create special sections to carry out the 
State scheme, and, by relaxing the provision with regard to security, 
will make it easier for them and for trade unions to become “‘ approved 
societies.” He has offered to reduce the membership limit from 10,000 
to 5000, and has intimated that he might consider Mr. Bathurst’s sug- 
gestion of pooling the smaller societies in county groups. 

To this extent Mr. Lloyd George has met certain obvious objections. 
It is, however, necessary to remember that these proposed amendments 
have not yet been discussed in the House, and that they are as yet by 
no means embodied in the scheme as it stands. In any case, they are 
very far from meeting all the objections. The membership limit of 
5000 will still exclude more than 6000 of the smaller friendly societies. 
Mr. Lloyd George has criticized the smaller societies on the ground 
that ‘‘ they cannot get the best advice—they cannot afford it—to begin 
with. Not merely that, but you have an epidemic in a district, and 
there are cases which make such a drain upon the funds of the society 
that it becomes bankrupt and has nothing to fall back upon.” is 
criticism may be true in many instances; but it does not apply to hun- 
dreds of small societies, many with a standing of several generations, 
whose solvency is beyond dispute, who pride themselves on their 
management, and have the very strongest objection to being amalga- 
mated with societies differently managed, or including, on the average, 
worse lives. 

As regards the position of the deposit contributors themselves, Mr. 
Lloyd George has not made any attempt to deal with the objections to 
that part of the scheme. _ His appeal to the House not to do anything 
to encourage ‘' the most thriftless class of the country, and that class 
which has the least right to the sympathy and financial support of the 
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State,’’ may or may not have been justified ; but it furnished no argu- 
ment whatever in answer to the objection that men who are compelled 
to insure by the State should be given some real measure of insurance, 
even if on a lower scale than that given by the societies. The only 
suggestion of any kind for meeting this difficulty that he even’ men- 
tioned was the suggestion put forward from the Labour benches, of 
making a levy upon the surpluses of the various friendly societies to 
assist the Post Office contributors—a suggestion which seems to us 
utterly indefensible. 

Mr. Lloyd George's answer to all criticisms on this part of his scheme 
was, in effect, summed up in the following sentence: ‘ Poor people 
will be better off than they were before; that is the first thing to get 
into their minds. At any rate, under the scheme they will get 9d. for 
every 4d. they put by.” Asa cue to the speakers who are setting forth 
to popularize the measure, this statement may be very useful. As a 
statement of fact, it is wholly misleading. 

Let us examine the actual facts. As regards the od. the contributor 
is supposed to get, it is necessary to remember that the State subsidy of 
two-ninths is not equal to 2d., at any rate until after 1927. Its actual 
value rises from $d. in the first year to 14d. in later years. The cost 
of management is bound to be high—at least 4d. higher than under 
voluntarily-managed friendly societies. . As regards the 4d. 
which the contributor is supposed to pay, is that, in fact, all he is 
called upon to pay, considering that the scheme is a universal one ? 
Will not, in the first instance, a large part—probably half, or nearly 
half, of the State subsidy—be paid through the taxes by the very classes 
wko are compelled to join the scheme? Again, whether the em- 
ployer’s 3d. is passed on to the consumer, as Mr. Lloyd George once 
suggested, or shifted back on to the workmen in the shape of reduced 
wages or postponed increase of wages, will not the burden in either 
case fall largely upon the contributors themselves ? 

It is clear from the foregoing that the Bill is very far from being in 
the complete and generally acceptable form that Mr. Lloyd George 
has, no doubt, sincerely desired, and has, it would seem, persuaded 
himself it has already attained, or from being the finished result of the 
best combined efforts of Ministerialists and Opposition working together. 
This, no doubt, will be the impression conveyed by speakers whom the 
Liberal Chief Whip is proposing to send over the country. But, as a 
matter of fact, the Opposition have not been permitted to deal on 
broad lines with the reconstruction of the measure, and they have not 
had the opportunity of doing more than repair some of its defects. 


CONCILIATION IN LABOUR DISPUTES. 


The text of the Bill introduced by Mr. Crookes, with the support of 
representatives of the Unionist, Radical, and Labour Parties, for the 
establishment of Conciliation Boards to deal with labour disputes, was 
issued last Saturday. 





The Bill, which consists of 46 clauses, would enact that wherever 
any dispute exists between an employer and any of his employees, and 
the parties thereto are unable to adjust it, either of the parties to the 
dispute may make application to the Board of Trade for the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, to whom the dispute 
may be referred ; and the Board of Trade, whose decision is to be final, 
shall, within fifteen days, establish such Board. Every Board shall 
consist of three members appointed by the Board of Trade, one recom- 
mended by the employer, another by the employees (the parties to the 
disputes), and the third (who is to be Chairman of the Board) by the 
members so chosen. 

After setting forth the procedure for the appointment of the Board, 
the Bill states that no person shall act as a member who has any direct 
pecuniary interest in the issue of a dispute referred to the Board. It is 
provided by clause 7 that the application for the appointment of a 
Board shall be accompanied by a statutory declaration setting forth 
that, “failing an adjustment of the dispute or a reference thereof by the 
Board of Trade to a Board, to the best knowledge and belief of the 
declarant, a lock-out or strike, as the case may be, may be declared, 
and that the necessary authority to declare such lock-out or strike has 
been obtained.” The party making application for the appointment of 
a Board must forward a copy to the other party, who shall prepare 
and furnish a statement in reply. 

No dispute is to be the subject of reference in any case in which the 
employees affected are fewer than ten. The duty of the Board will 
be to endeavour to bring about a settlement of the dispute, and to this 
end “the Board shall, in such manner as it thinks fit, expeditiously and 
carefully inquire into the dispute and all matters affecting the merits 
thereof and the right settlement thereof; and in the course of such 
inquiry the Board may make all such suggestions and do all such 
things as it deems right and proper for inducing the parties to come to 
a fair and amicable settlement of the dispute, and may adjourn the 
proceedings for any period the Board thinks reasonable to allow the 
parties to agree upon terms of settlement.” The Boards are further 
instructed to deal in their recommendations with each item of the dis- 
pute, and “shall state in plain terms, and avoiding as far as possible all 
technicalities, what in the Board's opinion ought or ought not to be 
done by the respective parties concerned.” The Board will have power 
to — and enforce the attendance of witnesses and take evidence 
on oath. 

The Board is to be invested with powers of inspection at any time of 
‘“‘any building, mine, mine workings, ship, vessel, factory, workshop, 
place, or premises of any kind wherein, or in respect of which, any indus- 
try is carried on or any work is being or has been done or commenced, or 
any matter or thing is taking place, or has taken place, which has been made 
the subject of a reference to the Board, and inspect and view any work, 
material, machinery, appliance, or article therein, and interrogate any 
persons in or upon any such building, mine, mine workings, ship, 
vessel, factory, workshop, place, or premises, as aforesaid, in respect 
of, or in relation to, any matter or thing ;” and any person who hinders 
or obstructs the Board or any such person shall be guilty of an offence 
and be liable to a penalty not exceeding {20. Any party to a reference 
may be represented before the Board by three or less than three 





persons designated for the purpose, or by counsel or solicitor, where 


' allowed. The proceedings are to be conducted in public, unless other- 
| wise directed by the Board. 


The members of a Board, while engaged in the adjustment of a dis- 
pute, and its officers or persons under its order in making investiga- 
tions, are to be remunerated for their services (out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament) according to a scale and under regulations to be 
made by the Board of Trade. The acceptance of a gratuity or perqui- 
site by any member of a Board from any interested person will be con- 
sidered an offence, rendering such member liable to a fine not exceed- 
ing £200. 

Employers and employees are to give at least thirty days’ notice of 
an intended change affecting conditions of employment with respect to 
wages ; and where a dispute is referred to a Board, the relations of the 
parties are to remain unchanged pending the report. Any employer 
declaring or causing a lock-out contrary to the provisions of the Bill 
will be liable to a fine of not less than £20 nor more than £200 for each 
day or part of a day that such lock-out exists; and any employee who 
goes on strike in the same circumstances will be liable to a fine of not 
less than £2 nor more than {10 for each day or part of aday. Any 
person who incites, encourages, or aids in any manner, any employer 
to declare or continue a lock-out, or any employee to go or continue on 
strike, contrary to the provisions of the Bill, will be liable to a fine of 
not less than {10 nor more than {200. Ejither party to a dispute may 
agree in writing, at any time before or after the Board has made its re- 
port and recommendation, to be bound by the recommendation of the 
Board ; and such recommendation is to be legally enforceable. 


WANDSWORTH AND PUTNEY GAS COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Company was held last 
Tuesday, at the offices, Fairfield Street, Wandsworth—Mr. H. E. 
Jones in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. Chas. W. Braine) read the notice convening 
the meeting. The Directors’ report and accounts were taken as read. 


A PROFITABLE HALF-YEAR’S WORKING. 


The CuairMan, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that, having submitted the resolution, he might almost leave the 
matter there, because he should only have to inflict on the proprietors 
one of his congratulatory speeches. As would be seen the dividends 
were increased by 2s. 6d. per cent. on the “A” and “ B” stocks, and 
Is. gd. per cent. on the “‘C ” stock, consequent on the reduction in the 
price of gas by 1d. last year. They recommended these dividends with 
the greatest confidence, because the profit earned not only gave asmall 
balance of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet sold, but because he always insisted 
on adequate charges being made for the upkeep of the undertaking. 
Not only was there no starvation of the works, but they were consider- 
ably better every half year, instead of worse. There were some among 
the proprietors who could read the accounts with the same ease that he 
could himself ; and therefore he need not dilate upon them. They 
were convincing to anybody who understood gas accounts that all was 
well with this very prosperous Company. 

GOOD TECHNICAL WORKING—FURTHER REDUCTION PREDICTED. 
The make of gas per ton of coal carbonized was better than ever before ; 
the consumption of coke for fuel was very good ; the quantities of coke, 
tar, and sulphate of ammonia made for sale were also excellent—all 
showing that the technical officers had been doing their duty. The 
unaccounted-for gas, too, was moderate ; being rather less than 5 per 
cent. So favourable, indeed, were the accounts that the Directors were 
almost sorry that they did not reduce the price of gas last time by 
2d. instead of 1d. He did not think he would be risking his repu- 
tation as a prophet if he said that probably before the year was out the 
consumers and the proprietors would hear of another reduction of 1d., 
unless there were disturbances of markets of every sort that would 
cut them off from what at the present looked like a very sure prospect. 

LARGE INCREASE IN BUSINESS. 
The business in gas had grown by as much as 8°3 per cent., which was 
larger than they had had before; and he attributed this with the 
utmost conviction to the action of the Board in reducing the price of 
gas by 1d. when everybody else said they should not do so, because, 
as the proprietors no doubt realized, the price of 1s. 9d. at which they 
were selling gas was a phenomenal one for London and the suburbs. 
The reduction in the price of gas by 1d. gave £2500 to the consumers ; 
and the addition to the proprietors’ dividends only represented one- 
tenth part of this—in other words, the 2s. 6d. and 1s. gd. increase 1n 
dividend on the various classes of stock only amounted to £250. The 
consumers had increased in number by 250; and stoves by 150. A 
large number of consumers had also bought their stoves—in round 
figures, 160. Coal had cost them more; and rates and taxes also 
stood at a higher figure. Fortunately, by vigilance and good sales of 
residuals, they had got through that. 
FIRST YEAR OF PROFIT-SHARING. 

Another matter which was of interest was that they had completed 
their first year of profit-sharing with their workmen ; and the Deputy- 
Chairman, who looked after the funds and the Committee who dealt 
with this business, would give the proprietors particulars about it. As 
a matter of fact, humble and small as the undertaking was, and recently 
as they had started the profit-sharing system, the men had already 
something like £1700 accumulated, representing their interest 1n the 
concern. This amount was held by a comparatively large proportion 
of their men—257. For such a recent start, and for 4 small cag ren | 
like theirs, he thought this was very satisfactory; and he lookec 
forward, with great keenness, to the day when the amount accumu- 
lated would be £17,000, instead of £1700. Nothing could be better 
or more encouraging than the way the men worked with this object 
in view ; nothing could be more delightful or helpful than the cheer- 
ful co-operation and loyalty they gave to the officers and the aang 

The Deputy-Cuairman (Mr. T. A. Ives Howell), in seconding the 
motion, remarked that the Chairman had mentioned that he (Mr. 
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Howell) acted as Chairman of the Profit-Sharing Committee, and that 
he might tell the proprietors a few things regarding the scheme. But 
the Chairman had really given the salient points. Some 257 of the 
men had joined in the scheme; and they had distributed a sum of 
about £1600, or rather more,amongthem. The main point he thought 
that one noticed, and it was a point to which he drew the attention of 
the men when speaking to them recently, was that the Engineer had 
reported (as did the Engineer of every Company where profit-sharing 
was in force) that the workmen showed greater interest and care in 
their work. Now he was glad to see that the men of the Wandsworth 
Company had not been behind those of other companies in showing 
this care and interest. He hoped, when he met the men next year, 
that he would have another hundred men to welcome into the profit- 
sharing scheme. In fact, as he pointed out to them, every workman 
of the Company had the privilege of belonging to it, if they were able 
to show themselves to be efficient workmen. Indeed, he (Mr. Howell) 
would only be satisfied and happy when every man in the Company 
had proved himself eligible to join. He hoped, if he lived long 
enough, he would see this condition of things come to pass. 

Mr. Harpwick inquired how many men they had on the works. 

The CuHarirRMAN replied that in the summer they had about 430 
regular men actually at work, and the casuals in winter numbered 
about 70. About half the men were employed on the works, and the 
other half in the district. 

Mr. HENNELL inquired how long a man had to be in their employ 
before he was eligible to join the scheme. 

The CHAIRMAN answered that they did not pick and choose very 
much, They were glad to afford the men an opportunity to join as the 
Engineer was satisfied that they were eligible. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Proposed by the CuairMaN, and seconded by the Deputy-Cuatr- 
MAN, dividends were declared at the following rates pe: annum: On 
the ‘‘A’’ consolidated stock, £8 7s. 6d. per cent. ; on the “*B” consoli- 
dated stock, £6 17s. 6d. per cent.; and on the ‘‘C” ordinary stock, 
£5 17s. 3d. per cent. 


FRESH CAPITAL AUTHORIZATION. 


The CuHatirMaAN said the Board now required the authority of the 
proprietors to raise more capital; but it did not follow that the Board 
would raise and spend it, although they received authority to do so. 
It was the particular function of their Board to get along without 
capital. The capital at the present time was only equal to 6s. 8d. per 
1000 cubic feet of gas sold. In some of the other companies in which 
he was interested, the capital stood at about 8s. 6d. to 8s. 8d. ; so that 
the capital of this Company was conspicuously lower. The secret of 
this was that they never spent capital when they could help it. He 
then moved a resolution giving the Directors power to raise, as re- 
quired, new ordinary “‘ C ” stock to the amount of £120,000, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Company’s Act of 1900. He added 
that they had unexhausted capital powers to the amount of £181,000; 
but they only asked for authorization to the extent of £120,000. 

The Deputy-CHAIRMAN seconded the motion; and it was at once 
agreed to. 

A further resolution: was then passed, empowering the issue of de- 
benture stock in the proportion of one-third of the new stock raised 
and fully paid-up. 

Mr. HENNELL proposed a vote of thanks to the Board. 

Mr. Ernest L. Burton, in seconding, remarked that the Company 
occupied a very distinguished position ; and this was largely due, as 
everybody knew, to the energy and great ability of the Chairman and 
the colleagues he had supporting him. It also redounded on every- 
body concerned to-day in their works, as well as on the members of 
the Board, that the Company occupied such a magnificent position, 
selling gas as they did at 1s. 9d., and even lower than this for manu- 
facturing purposes. This was unique for London. 

The Cuairman, having responded for himself and his colleagues, 
observed that they owed a great deal to their worthy Secretary (Mr. 
Braine) and to their Engineer (Mr. H. O. Carr), who was very ener- 
getic and very receptive. He took in all new things that promised 
well, and quickly reproduced them. There was also a large staff of 
men—foremen, leading hands, and rank and file—who combined, and 
for a long time past had combined, in the keenest and happiest spirit, 
to put the Company in the present position of prosperity. They owed 
them individually and collectively their thanks. They were now able 
to meet them individually through the profit-sharing scheme. It was 


a great pleasure to him—an old gas campaigner and manager of works . 


—to occasionally meet the men face to face at their profit-sharing 
meetings. He wished meetings with them were more frequent than 
they were. In most large undertakings, it was not possible to come 
and shake hands with the men individually, except on occasions of 
this kind. He was perfectly certain that a good deal of the distressful 
and injurious labour unrest there was nowadays was due to the influence 


of outside persons, who had no interest except that of creating misun- : 


derstanding, in place of the relations that formerly existed between 
the patron (as they called the master in France) and theemployee. He 


hoped the proprietors would join him in congratulating the men on the : 


Position of the profit-sharing scheme. 


Mr. H. S. FREEMAN seconded, and Mr. Burton supported, the | 


motion ; and it was cordially agreed to. 


PB act Braing, in his acknowledgment, said he should like to say, on | 


half of his staff and himself, how much they appreciated the kind re- 
marks that had been made and the vote. 


One appreciated what had been done for the whole of the workmen and 


Staff in instituting the scheme. 
lieved they were sincerely grateful. 


Mr. Carr also thanked the Chairman, Board, and proprietors. 
With regard to his staff and the workmen, he said he was sure they had ; 


yb yep gee set of men, who had the Company’s interests at heart. 
S to the 

join, 
allowed to join ; and therefore they appreciated it very much, 


he CuairMan : The Deputy-Chairman informs me there are now } 


about 100 more men waiting to come into the scheme. 


This was the first year they . 
had embarked upon profit-sharing ; and he desired to say how every- ' 


From what he saw of the men, he be- 


profit-sharing scheme, there were a great number still to’ 
But the men looked upon it as a matter of merit that they were , 





MAIDSTONE GAS COMPANY. 


Late Defalcations—Change in the Engineership. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Company was held on the 
17th inst.—Mr. GrorcE Marsuam (the Chairman) presiding. 

The accounts presented showed that the revenue in the twelve months 
ended the 30th of June was £58,o11, and the expenditure £43,605 ; 
leaving £14,406 to go to the profit and loss account. The balance 
available for distribution was £13,709; and the Directors recommended 
the declaration of a.dividend, less income-tax, at the rate of £7 5s. 6d. 
per cent. per annum, of which £ 3 12s. 9d. per cent. had been paid as 
an interim dividend on the rst of March. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, referred to the 
satisfactory character of the accounts, and said they furnished evidence 
of the steady growth and stability of the undertaking, Alluding to the 
defalcations by the late Chief Clerk and Cashier, who had been sent 
to prison for twelve months for falsifying the accounts, he said the 
Directors did not want to shirk any responsibility ; and he would only 
say that the report of the matter came upon him not only as a surprise 
but asashock, If there was one thing of which he felt certain, it was 
that the Company were so safeguarded by their Act of Parliament and 
by their own arrangements that such a state of affairs as had happened 
was absolutely impossible. After careful consideration, the Directors, 
while continuing the services of the Statutory Auditors (which they were 
obliged to do by their Act, and also knowing that they would do the 
useful work which had been laid down for them), had also appointed 
Messrs. Wood, Drew, and Co. their Professional Auditors, and they 
would be responsible for the correctness of the accounts. Having briefly 
referred to the changes in the staff consequent upon the above-named 
matter and the retirement of Mr. Henry Smythe, the Engineer and 
Manager (Mr. F. A. Gulland having, as was recently recorded in the 
‘* JOURNAL,” been appointed Accountant and Cashier, and Mr. Frank 
Livesey having succeeded Mr. Smythe), the Chairman went on to say 
that among contemplated improvements was a new Grafton crane, to 
facilitate unloading the coal from barges, and do the work both 
quickly and economically, During the past year, the sale of residuals 
had shown improvement. The tar dehydrating plant was installed, 
and commenced working a few months ago ; and the increased return 
promised to justify the outlay. The receipts from ammoniacal liquor 
also showed a welcome improvement. The number of heating and 
cooking stoves was well maintained. There was an increase in the 
sale of gas compared with the previous year. The make per ton of 
coal had now reached the very satisfactory figure of 12,050 cubic feet ; 
and the leakage was considerably lower—being only 4 per cent. of. the 
make. The Directors had made a satisfactory contract for the pur- 
chase of coal ; and, on the whole, the prospects for the coming year 
were decidedly hopeful, 

The Deputy-Cuairman (Dr. C. E. Hoar) seconded the motion ; and 
it was carried unanimously. 

The dividend recommended was then declared ; and the retiring 
Directors and Auditors having been re-elected, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the Chairman for presiding. 





WEYMOUTH GAS COMPANY. 


The report submitted at the half-yearly meeting of this Company 
last Thursday set forth that the statement of accounts for the half 


year ending June 30 was very satisfactory—showing, as it did, better 
returns both from gas and residual products. There was an increase 
of 3°73 per cent. in the gas sold; the quantity accounted for having 
been 60,373,900 cubic feet, which was 2,174,100 cubic feet in excess 
of the quantity sent out during the first half of the year 1910, The 
amount of profit, after meeting the fixed charge for interest on the 
debenture stock, admitted of the payment of the maximum dividend on 
the ordinary stock. The Directors therefore recommended that a 
dividend for the half year be declared at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum, less income-tax. Contracts for the supply of coal during the 
next twelve months had been entered into by the Directors at prices 
which were rather more favourable than those at which the purchases 
were made a year ago. 

In moving its adoption, together with the accounts, the Chairman 
(Mr. J. G. Rowe, J.P.) referred to the satisfactory working during the 
half year, and to the continued expansion of business, as exemplified 
by the increase of 2,174,100 cubic feet in the quantity of gas sent out, 
which meant £326 added to the gas-rental. Meter and stove rental 
showed an advance of £49, while coke had produced £93 more; and, 
as a result of the erection and working of the new sulphate plant, 
combiried with fairly good market prices, ammonia yielded £250 more. 
Tar, however, did not experience such a brisk demand ; and this pro- 
duct brought in £84 less. Coal had a greater amount to its debit, 
partly owing to a slight advance in the price, and partly in conse- 
quence of the larger quantity used. He thought it would be interest- 
ing to the stockholders if he mentioned the fact that, though the light- 
ing portion of the Company’s business was a good asset, the quantity 
of gas used asa fuel for heating and cooking was also an important 
factor. The gas so used, being consumed largely in the daytime, 
tended to equalize the output over the 24 hours, instead of limiting it 
to a few hours, as was at one time the case. During the half year a 
large number of additional cookers were sent out, showing the popu- 
larity of gas in the kitchen. This popularity was brought about by 
the convenience, the cleanliness, and the economy attending the use 
of gas, as compared with the many disadvantages which the use of 
solid fuel entailed. The benefit of these additional cookers, together 
with other extensions now in progress, would be felt in succeeding 
half years, The stockholders were to be congratulated upon the sound 
and progressive character of the Company’s business, which for years 
past had continually advanced. The prospects, too, were good. 

The report and accounts were adopted; and votes of thanks were 
passed to the Chairman and Directors and the Engineer and Manager 


(Mr. D. F. Colson), the Secretary (Mr. E. Y. Wood), and the other 
officials, 
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SALISBURY GAS COMPANY. 


The Annual General Meeting of this Company was recently held at 
the works—Mr. GrorGE FuLLForp (the Chairman) presiding. 


The CuairMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
and the payment of the usual dividends, said the work of the Company 
during the past year had been satisfactory ; and he could again con- 
gratulate the shareholders on the position of the business. Sales of 
gas had been fully maintained, and residual products had realized 
unusually good prices. Extensions to the Company’s distributing 
system had been carried out where necessary, and the manufacturing 
plant renewed on the latest and most approved principles. Other new 
machinery was in course of erection. Contracts for the supply of coal 
over the ensuing twelve months had just been renewed on slightly 
more favourable terms than in 1910. The sale and hire of stoves for 
cooking or heating, and of outside lamps for illumination, was a grow- 
ing business ; but he might say that every department showed a steady 
increase. Some of their customers still preferred to clean incandescent 
burners, fit mantles, &c., for themselves ; but he thought that in most 
cases they would do well to avail themselves of the services afforded 
by the Company’s large staff of skilled maintenance inspectors, in the 
interests both of efficiency and economy. In concluding, he said the 
results of the year’s working were in no sense spontaneous, but were 
brought about by continual industry and energy on the part of the 
staff. He would like to acknowledge the eminent services rendered 
by Mr. Humphrys as Manager, and by the whole of the employees. 
He considered that the Company were well served. 


Mr. S. R. Atkins seconded the motion, and it was carried unani- . 


mously. 

The retiring Director and Auditor having been re-elected, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Chairman, Directors, and staff of the Com- 
pany, for their services during the past year. 

Mr. H. B. WELLs replied on behalf of the Board. 

Mr. Humpurys responded on behalf of the staff. After acknowledg- 
ing the kindly references to their services, he remarked that he had 
been amused to observe, scattered throughout periodicals of the popu- 
lar class—a title that indicated amusement ‘rather than instruction— 
an occasional artfully worded and obviously inspired innuendo to the 
effect that the gas industry was practically played out, and that gas 
engineers had nothing to do but to peacefully await an early profes- 
sional dissolution. The amusing part was the obvious attempt to 
deny the well-known fact that the gas industry was never more 
alive, there was never more initiative, more scientific and commercial 
skill applied to it, than at the present time. He ventured to think 
that the figures laid before the meetiug that day, and the increase in 
the business that was the general experience throughout the country, 
supported this assertion. He could see no sign whatever of a slack 
time for gas engineers. 


_— 


SUPPLY OF IMPURE WATER TO OSSETT. 


At the Dewsbury County Court, His Honour Judge Gent recently 
gave judgment in a case in which the Dewsbury and Heckmondwike 


Water Board sued the Ossett Corporation for £50, being the balance 
of an account for water supplied. When the case was previously 
before his Honour, it was stated that defendants had been supplied 
with dirty water, and as a result their consumers had run a lot of water 
to waste. They therefore deducted {50 from the Board’s account. 
Mr. H. Ellis, Clerk to the Board, submitted that, under the Water- 
Works Clauses Act, the proper course for the Corporation to have 
taken was to pay the account, and sue the Board for damages before 
two Justices. Mr. Nicholson, for the defendants, contended that, as 
the plaintiffs knew they were supplying water to be used by the people 
of Ossett, they were bound under the Sale of Foods Act to supply 
water fit for the purpose, which he maintained they had not done. 

In giving judgment, his Honour said he thought the plaintiffs were 
supplying something which it was in thé course of their business to 
supply within the meaning of section 14 of the Sale of Foods Act, and 
that the purchaser under the agreement must be taken to rely on the 
vendors’ skill and judgment as to reasonably proper water being 
supplied. Under the agreement, the defendants had to take and pay 
for a minimum quantity of 2 million gallons of water aweek. If it was 
not reasonably fit to be supplied by them to their own customers, what 
were they to do with it? Complaints had been made by consumers 
in Dewsbury, whose water was the same as that supplied to Ossett. 
Having regard particularly to the evidence as to the complaints from 
Dewsbury of the state of the water at the same time, he thought there 
was evidence of some deficiency in the quality of the water supplied 
to the defendants of which they might reasonably complain. But the 
evidence came far short of proving that the impurity of their water 
during the period specified was attributable solely to its condition as 
delivered to them by the plaintiffs, and not in great measure to neglect 
of their own mains. He thought the defendants had established a case 
for some small damages for breach of warranty, and he assessed them 
at {10, and gave judgment for the plaintiffs for £40, with costs. 


_ 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING DILEMMA AT LLANGOLLEN. 


The Llangollen Urban District Council held a meeting last Thursday 
to consider their position in regard to the Electric Light Company, in 
view of Counsel's opinion that the authority, by obtaining an Electric 
Lighting Provisional Order giving them the sole right of supply, and 
then transferring their powers to a Company, acted illegally. Mr. L. 
Lloyd John, Solicitor, who had been called in to advise the Council, 
as their Clerk is connected with the Company, said that up to 1905 
there had been great uncertainty in electric light law. Mr. Justice 
Warrington, however, had decided that local authorities could not act 
as the Llangollen Council had done; and he (Mr. Lloyd John) was in- 
formed at the Board of Trade that many authorities found themselves 
in the same difficulty as the Council were. He advised that the Com- 














pany should apply to the Board of Trade for a Provisional Order and 
the Council assist them. But the Company declined to do this ; and 
so there were only three courses open to the Council : (1) They might 
acquire the undertaking and supply the town; (2) apply for an amend- 
ing Order enabling them to transfer to the Company the Order they 
had obtained ; or (3) they might permit things to go on as they were. 
The Council had an Order which they had not developed, and the 
powers to develop which they could not legally transfer. The Electric 
Light Company were providing light, but had no Order ; the decision 
of Mr. Justice Warrington showing that they were not legally appointed 
agents of the Council. The Clerk (Mr. E. Foulkes-Jones) stated that 
the Council spent {200 to obtain the Order which the Electric Light 
Company, floated to develop it, repaid them. It was then thought 
that the Council could authorize their agents, the Company ; but the 
decision was against this. A Committee will consider the matter. 


<-> 


FAULTY ELECTRIC INSTALLATION CAUSES FIRE. 








Under the heading of “ The Electrical Department,” the “ Ironmon- 
gers’ Chronicle” for last Wednesday contained the following story. 


A short time ago, a fire occurred in Montreal which aroused unusual 
interest. It presented certain features which suggested that it was the 
work of an incendiary, while at the same time there were others which 
seemed to negative this view. Investigation proved, however, that the 
fire was caused by a fault in the electric wiring which had been run 
into the building to supply a small motor. 

Two fires broke out at the same time in different storeys of a house ; 
the first to be noticed breaking out in the living-room on the first floor. 
An alarm was given, and on the firemen visiting the premises they dis- 
covered a second fire in the cellar. On the first floor the fire had 
broken out in a cupboard in which two coin-in-the-slot gas-meters were 
fixed, and the meters had been completely melted. In the cellar the 
situation was complicated, as, in addition to the fire, the water-mains 
had burst or been cut, and the fire was being slowly but surely got 
under by the rising flood. An investigation by the Fire Department 
brought nothing to light that could elucidate the mystery; and the 
Insurance Company concerned viewed the tenant with grave suspicion, 
and refused to pay the claim he made for damages. 

After the Fire Commissioners had given up the matter, an electrical 
contractor, accompanied by a consulting engineer, examined the pre- 
mises, and found that where the electric light mains had been passed 
over a beam, a joint or tapping had been made inside the conduit 
which protected the leads. This joint had been faultily made, and a 
surge or sudden rise in the voltage had taken place, and the joint had 
given way ; connection being made between the live mains and the 
conduit, with the result that the latter fused and started the fire in the 
cellar. Contrary to rules or common sense, the installation had been 
earthed to the gas-service ; and so the current travelled along the gas- 
pipe until the slot-meters in the cupboard were reached. These 
meters were of old pattern, with the parts soldered inside ; and as the 
resistance of the meters was comparatively high, the soldering melted, 
and the gas escaped and was ignited by the sparking from the poor 
contacts. At the same time, at a point where the gas and water mains 
were making a poor contact in the cellar arcing took place, with the 
result that the water-pipe fused through, and assisted in extinguishing 
the fire. The attention of the Fire Commissioners was brought to the 
cause of the accident ; and the tenant, who remained for some days 
under suspicion, had the satisfaction of receiving his insurance money. 





COAL-TAR DISTILLATION AND PRODUCTS. 


Question Paper at the Last City and Guilds Examination. 


In previous issues of the “JournaL ” [Vol. CXIV., pp. 316, 392), 
the questions set in ‘‘Gas Engineering '’ and ‘‘Gas Supply ’’ at the 
last examinations of the City and Guilds of London Institute were 
given. ‘“Coal-Tar Distillation” being a closely allied process, we 
reproduce the paper set in the Honours Grade in that subject. The 
number of marks obtainable is appended to each question. 

1. Give a description, with sketches, of the plant you consider 
necessary for the distillation of 4000 tons of ordinary coal tar per year. 
It is to be presumed that only a primary distillation will be under- 
taken, and that the crude products will be sold as such. The neces- 
sary storage for raw material and products should be included [50.] 

2. Describe and discuss the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of the various well-known methods of extracting tar acids from tar 
oils. [40.] 

3. Describe the manufacture of pure toluene from crude naphtha or 
light oil. What impurities have to be eliminated, and what tests 
should the finished product be capable of passing? [40.) 

4. How do the tar acids obtained from blast-furnace tar differ from 
those obtained from ordinary coal tar? [30.] 

5. Describe the manufacture of any two of the following: Crystal 
carbolic acid, 90 per cent. anthracene, trinitrotoluene, nitrobenzene, 
a-naphthylamine, commercial pyridine. [4o.] 

6. How is the ammonia contained in the gas from Mond or other 
producers using bituminous coal recovered and converted into sul- 
phate of ammonia? Compare the yield of ammonia obtained from 
producer gas with that from coal gas. What impurities would you 
expect to find in the sulphate from either source? [40.] 

7. Describe the method of creosoting timber, giving sketches of 
the plant required, and a general specification for the creosote to be 
used. [40.] / 

8. State briefly what you know of any two of the following pro- 
cesses: (a) The direct recovery of sulphate of ammonia from coke- 
oven gases. (b) The Burkheiser process for manufacturing sulphate of 
ammonia. (c) The method of recovering benzol from coke-oven gases. 
(d) The bacteria method of purifying the effluent from ammonia works. 
(ec) The Claus process of dealing with the waste gas from saturators. 
(t) The synthetic production of ammonia. ([30.] 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 


In the minutes of the Gas Committee of the Glasgow Town Council, 

recently before the Council, it was stated that, on the motion of Bailie 
Paxton, the Convener, it was agreed (1) that, in view of the continued 
development of the Gas Department, it be remitted to a Special Sub- 
Committee to consider and report on the advisability of appointing a 
Commercial Superintendent for all work connected with the distribution 
and sale of gas and gas appliances, including the workshops, show- 
rooms, and inspectors’ and complaints’ department, the Superintendent 
to be under the direct control of the General Manager of the Department ; 
and (2) that, in order to increase the output of gas, and thereby materi- 
ally help in the purification of the air, it be remitted to the same Special 
Sub-Committee. to make inquiries and obtain information with the view 
of reporting on the advisability of the Corporation supplying gas- 
cookers, range-fittings, and grillers for domestic purposes free of 
charge. Speaking in the Council in support of this motion, Bailie 
Paxton said he thought it must be patent to everyone that there was 
room for improvement in the commercial department of their vast 
undertaking. The methods of forty years ago were not suitable to 
present-day requirements; and, in order to put matters right, he had 
been successful in getting the Gas Committee to agree to the appoint- 
ment of a Sub-Committee to inquire and report as to the desirability 
of appointing a Commercial Manager under the General Manager. A 
Committee had also been appointed to consider the desirability of sup- 
plying free cookers to the citizens—a matter which he considered long 
overdue. There was no doubt that the time had arrived when very 
decisive steps must be taken to maintain the progress of the Depart- 
ment, if the facilities for development at their disposal were to be fully 
taken advantage of for the important work of air purification. Mr. 
P. G. Stewart moved that the Committee take back for reconsideration 
the proposal to appoint a Commercial Superintendent. He considered 
they were overloading the Committee with officials. By 24 votes to 
23, the Council sent the proposal back. 

On Monday evening, the Gas Committee of the Perth Town Council 
considered the subject of the introduction of stoking machinery into 
the gas-works. In a report by Mr. Clark, the Convener of the Com- 
mittee, it was stated that the cost of the plant would not exceed £3900. 
The Convener also said that the claims which had been made for the 
new type of machine had been more than justified from time to time 
by the results obtained in other gas-works. Those results showed in- 
creased yields of gas, higher heating and illuminating power, more 
ammonia, better tar, and less naphtha. Further, the introduction of 
plant driven by electric power would relieve the steam-boilers, which 
during the past three years had been taxed to their utmost capacity. 
No part of the existing plant would be sacrificed in the event of elec- 
trical stokers being adopted, as all the existing plant could be incor- 
porated in the scheme, with the exception of two hand machines, which 
cost {210 each when new; and these might be sold to other works. 
The economies to be effected by the introduction of the new plant would 
result in an annual saving of fully £11,000. The Committee unani- 
mously agreed to recommend the Town Council to adopt the proposal 
of the Convener, and to introduce an installation of De Brouwer 
charging and discharging machinery, to be driven by electricity. 

In a well-informed special article published in the “ Glasgow 
Herald” on Tuesday, upon the subject of purchasing coal, the state- 
ment is made that : “ The results of technical education are nowhere 
more noticeable than in the general change of method in the purchase 
of coal. For some years, a few firms have bought their coal on a 
scientific basis; and that the practice is rapidly extending is shown by 
the recent discussions before various Technical Societies. o 
buy coal by the ton without regard to its heating value, is no more 
justifiable than would be the purchasing of gas by the cubic foot with- 
out regard to its lighting or heating qualities. Yet the selling price of 
coal, as a rule, has nothing to do with heating value, but is often deter- 
mined by the size of the lumps and the absence of small coal. . . . 
A large firm were accustomed to buy coal of so-called different quali- 
ties to the extent of several hundred tons per week. They paid 
tos. tod. per ton for one quality in fairly large lumps, then 8s. 11d., 
8s., 7s. 1d., 6s. rod., and 5s. 10d. for various qualities of slack. The 
samples, taken over a considerable period, showed that for each million 
British thermal units the price paid was 42d. for the coal at ros. r1od., 
347d. for that at 8s., 3°6d, for that at 7s. 1d., and 2°38d. for that 
costing 5s. 1od. per ton. The net result shown was that the 
cheapest coal per ton was also the best, considered from a calorific 
point of view. The differences in quality were merely fictitious.” 


—_—— 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





{For Table of “Tar Products Prices,” see p. 557.] 


Sulphate of Ammonia. LIVERPOOL, Aung. 26. 

_ During the past week business in this article has again been re- 
steicted by the labour unrest ; but in spite of this fact, prices have been 
maintained, and at the close the nearest values are £14 2s. 6d. per ton 
f.o.b, Hull, £14 3s. gd. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and {14 6s. 3d. per 
ton f.o.b. Leith. For future delivery, the tone has become rather 
quieter, consumers not showing much disposition to operate for distant 
periods at the level of prices now required. Manufacturers are quoting 
£14 78. 6d. to £14 10s. per ton f.o.b. at the best ports, but as yet no 
transactions have been reported at these figures. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


The market for this article continues without any change, and the 
quotations are repeated at gs. 104d. per cwt. for ordinary and ros. for 
refined quality, on spot. 


LonpDon, Aug. 28. 
Tar Products. 

The markets for tar products have remained steady during the 
past week. Pitch continues firm, and prices have been well main- 
tained. Benzol is very firm indeed, and the demand for prompt de- 
livery has been very good. Solvent naphtha is quiet, but a fair amount 
of business has been done for forward delivery. In heavy naphtha, 
there is not a great demand for prompt delivery, but prices remain 
steady. Creosote is steady both for prompt and forward delivery ; 
and there is likely to be an improvement in the market for this article. 
Carbolic acid is very firm, particularly for prompt delivery, but prices 
remain unchanged. In naphthalene, there is a very good demand ; 
and the inquiry for salts still continues for delivery during the winter 
months. 

The average values during the week were : Tar, 21s. to 25s. ex works. 
Pitch, London, 4os. 6d. to 41s. 6d. ; east coast, 40s. to 41s. ; west coast, 
Manchester, 39s. 6d. to 4os. 6d., f.a.s. ; Liverpool, 4os. 6d. to 41s. 6d., 
f.a.s.; Clyde, 4os. to 41s., f.a.s. Benzol, go per cent., casks included, 
London, 93d. to 10}d.; North, 94d. to tod. ; 50-90 per cent., casks 
included, London and North, 93d. to 9$d. Toluol, casks included, 
London, tod. ; North, 934. to od. Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, 
4d. to 4}d., North, 3}d. to 34d.; solvent naphtha, casks included, 
London, 113d, to 114d.; North, rod. to tr gs heavy naphtha, casks 
included, London, 114d. to 1s. o4d.; North, tod. to 114d. Creosote, 
in bulk, London, 24d. to 2,d.; North, 24d. to 24d. Heavy oils, in 
bulk, 23d. Carbolic acid, 60 per cent., casks included, east coast, 
2s. to 2s. 3d.; west coast, 1s. 11d. to 2s. 2d. Naphthalene, £4 ros. 
to £8 tos. ; salts, 42s. 6d. to 45s., bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ 
quality, 14d. to 13d. per unit, packages included and delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

This article has been firm throughout the past week. The princi- 
pal gas companies still quote £13 15s. usual terms, Outside London 
makes are {13 12s. 6d. In Hull, £14 2s. 6d. is asked ; and in Liver- 
pool, {14 2s. 6d. to {14 5s. In Leith, £14 7s. 6d. is quoted ; and 
Middlesbrough, £14 2s. 6d. 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


Since the close of the strike, there has been a strong demand for 
coal to make up the stocks which had been depleted. In the steam 
coal trade, best Northumbrians may be quoted at about 11s. 3d. per 
ton, with a good request, second-class steams are from gs. 6d. to Ios., 
and steam smalls are 5s. to 6s. Thecollieries are again working well ; 
and the output is speedily taken up. In the gas coal trade, the demand 
is now steadily increasing for home use ; while there is a large export 
trade being done. Durham gas coals may be said to be about gs. od. 
per ton f.o.b. for seconds ; best Durhams are ros. rogd. to 11s. ; and 
for ‘‘ Wear specials,” up to 11s. 6d. or 11s. 7$d. is now the current 
f.o.b. price. As to contracts, one or two small lots are reported as 
sold for shipment to some of the Mediterranean ports, at prices in- 
fluenced by the freights, but similar to those quoted above as now 
current. The position, however, is made more difficult by the fact 
that over eighty vessels are in the Tyne waiting for cargoes—tonnage 
having accumulated during the period of the strike. Coke is firmer. 
Good gas coke is from 14s. to 14s. 9d. per ton f.o.b. in the Tyne. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 

Trade is active ; the foreign demand being strong. Prices for ell 
and splint are advancing. For steam coal and small sorts, there is not 
so much inquiry. Prices may be now quoted as follows: Ell, gs. 3d. 
to ros. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow ; splint, 9s. 6d. to gs. od. ; and 
steam, gs. 3d. to 9s. 6d. The shipments for the week amounted to 
329,230 tons—a decrease upon the previous week of 52,211 tons, and 
upon the corresponding week of 11,450 tons. For the year to date, 
the total shipments have been 10,210,579 tons—an increase upon the 
corresponding period of 121,374 tons. 





Co-Partnership in the Harrow and Stanmore Gas Company.—In 
the report which the Directors of this Company will present at the 
half-yearly general meeting next Monday, they state that they propose 
to introduce co-partnership ; admitting all the regular staff as share- 
holders by means of a bonus in addition to their usual salaries and 
wages. The progress of the Company continues. The balance on the 
profit and loss account is £11,229; and dividends at the rates of 
fio 10s., £7 7s., and £7 per cent. per annum (less income-tax) on the 
different classes of capital are recommended. The reserve fund is to 
be increased by £484; and there will be a carry-forward of £5135. 


Suggested Amendment of the Conspiracy and Protection of Pro- 
perty Act.—The following remarks, under the heading of “ Strikes and 
Electric Lighting,” appeared in the “ Builder” last Friday: ‘The 
strike of workmen at the Liverpool power station draws attention to 
the need of amending the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 
1875, to bring it into line with modern requirements. Section 4 of 
the Act contains special provisions relating to employees of a munici- 
pal authority or of any company or contractor upon which is imposed 
by Act of Parliament the duty of supplying any city, borough, town, 
or place with gas or water who wilfully or maliciously break contracts 
of service knowing or having reasonable cause to believe that the pro- 
bable consequences of such breach will be to deprive the inhabitants 
wholly or to a great extent of their supply of gas or water. Electric 
light has in many towns and districts superseded gas ; and the reasoning 
which made special provisions desirable in regard to employees engaged 
in supplying gas under statutory powers applies with equal force to 
those employed in supplying electric light under similar conditions. 
Yet we are not aware of any statute which extends the provisions of 
section 4 of the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act to work- 
men engaged in the supply of this modern necessity of life—electric 
light. Possibly the section could be usefully extended to other statu- 
tory undertakings as well, where public interests are concerned.” 
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Ticehurst and District Water and Gas Company. 


The Directors of this Company have issued their report for the 
period from Oct. 23, 1909, to April 30, 1911. In the course of it 
they state as follows: “On Dec. 14, 1909, after several adjourned 
meetings, the Directors of the Company, Messrs. William Bentham 
Martin and Dr. William Robert White, nominees of the promoter, 
Mr. Edward Oxenford Preston, then of 4, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., 
were requested to resign, and Messrs. C. S. Glover and W. H. Collier 
were elected by the shareholders in their stead, Mr. Alfred Evans, of 
York, has since joined the Board as representative of a large number 
of share and debenture holders, whose collective interests represent 
about £7000. The Directors have critically investigated the affairs of 
the Company, and done all in their power to carry on successfully the 
undertaking and to preserve the goodwill and assets. By judicious 
management and saving of expenses and other economies, instead of a 
loss, as shown by the ex-Directors’ accounts, of about {600 per 
annum, a profit for the period under review has resulted of approxi- 
mately £1000, Strenuous endeavours have been made to remedy 
matters, and the works have been thoroughly overhauled. A new 
gasholder has been erected at Wadhurst capable of containing 23,500 
cubic feet of gas ; a new gas-engine, an exhauster, and a scrubber have 
been fixed ; to ensure a pure quality of gas at Ticehurst, new purifiers 
have been provided at Wadhurst and Ticehurst, retorts replaced, and 
many other renewals and repairs effected. New mains have been laid, 
and everything done to ensure local satisfaction, a good supply of gas 
and water, and an increased revenue. Your Directors are pleased to 
report that they are enabled to pay a 3 per cent. half-year’s interest on 
the debentures properly issued.” 


_— 





Glossop Gas Company.—The report of the Directors of this Com- 
pany for the half year ended the 30th of June shows that the total 
receipts amounted to £7162, and the expenditure to £4945; leaving a 
balance of £2217. The amount carried over on the 31st of December 
last was £4954. The sum applicable for distribution is, therefore, 
£7171. The Directors recommend that, after payment of maximum 
dividends on all classes of shares, £200 be placed to the insurance 
fund and the balance carried forward. 


Wolverhampton Gas Company.—The report of the Directors of 
the Wolverhampton Gas Company for the half year ended June 30 
shows that the net profit is £11,116. This, added to the balance 
brought forward, enables them to recommend the payment of dividends 
at the rate of 3 per cent. upon the preference stock, 54 per cent. upon 
the consolidated stock, and 34 per cent. upon the new ordinary stock, 
less income-tax, and to carry the balance to the reserve fund. They 
further recommend that £330, interest for the half year, be placed to 
the credit of the reserve fund, and likewise £50, with interest, to the 
a “| the insurance fund ; and that the balance of £10,672 be carried 

orward, 





Wakefield Gas Company. 


The ordinary half-yearly meeting of this Company was held on 
Monday of last week—Dr. Statter (the Chairman) presiding. In 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts, he said the Company 
had had a very satisfactory half year. There had been an increase of 
4°20 per cent. in the quantity of gas sold, and of 3°15 per cent. in the 
quantity made, with a consequent reduction of 1°05 per cent. in leak- 
age. During the half year, they had broken all previous records in 
the make and sale’ of gas, both in the total and per ton of coal car- 
bonized. They had also done very well with their residual products ; 
while the great reduction in the cost of purification, amounting to 
392 per cent., showed that the new purifiers were a profitable invest- 
ment. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman and 
Directors for their conduct of the business of the Company, in re- 
sponding to which the Chairman moved a cordial vote of thanks to the 
Engineer (Mr. H. Townsend), the Secretary (Mr. R. B. Wilson), and 
their staffs, which was suitably acknowledged by them. 





Leeds Lamplighters and their Holidays—The lamplighters of 
Leeds have put forward an application for more holidays—ten days in 
a year, with pay, instead of six; and their claim is being pressed by 
the Labour members of the Corporation. The Lighting Committee, 
of which Mr. R. Firth is the Chairman, has had the matter under 
consideration, and it now stands in abeyance pending inquiries as to 
the conditions in other places. The average wages of the men are 
27s. 6d. a week, which compares well with the pay in other towns. 
Mr. Firth says that if the claim for extended holidays is proceeded 
with, the Committee will have to consider the advisability of establish- 
ing the automatic lighting system in the city, the immediate effect of 
which would be to throw about 60 per cent. of the men out of work— 
a result which he, personally, would regret, though it would be the 
means of saving a good deal of money, not only in labour, but in the 
quantity of gas consumed, 


Burst Water-Mains.—Between four and five o’clock last Tuesday 
morning, Parliament Street, Westminster, was flooded owing to the 
bursting of a large water-main opposite the Education Office, The 
cause of the flood was the rupture of the 30-inch trunk main which 
connects Battersea with Islington. About four o’clock a great volume 
of water began to spread rapidly over the street ; and it was cut off with 
all promptitude. In several places the wood paving of the roadway 
was raised by the force of the escaping water, and the roadway in the 
neighbourhood of the damaged main was lifted 2 or more feet fora 
space of about 100 square yards. The excellence of the drainage, and 
the prompt manner in which the burst was dealt with by the police 
and the Board, prevented any serious damage being done. On the 
previous day, a main burst in Praed Street, Edgware Road. The road- 
way was flooded for a considerable distance; the wood paving being 
forced up for about 20 yards. 








R. & J. DEMPSTER, Limite0, 


Leading Makers of SPIRAL GUIDED 
GASHOLDERS. 


Spiral Plates 
Steel Tested 
Special Rails 
Smooth Rollers 
Steady Action 
Strong Details 
Save Capital 
Safe and Sure 
Stand Severe 
Snow Storms and 
Stiffest Gales 
Successfully. 






MANCHESTER. 
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From a Photograph showing the conversion of a Two-Lift Guide Framed Holder to a Four-Lift Spiral 
Holder of 3} million cubic feet capacity, for the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company, to Plans and 
Specifications of W. D. GIBB, Esq., M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. 
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Additional Capital for the Hailsham Water Company.—At the 
recent half-yearly general meeting of the Hailsham Water Company, 
when an interim dividend of 2$ per cent. was declared, the Directors 
were authorized to raise additional capital to the amount of £1000, by 
the issue of 4 per cent. debenture stock. 


Sutton Gas Company.—The total revenue of this Company for the 
past half year amounted to £22,589; giving a balance of £6624. The 
dividend is 52 per cent., the maximum allowed under the sliding-scale. 
By the installation of new stoking machinery, a reduction in wages of 
£1200 has been effected. The Directors were voted 300 guineas for 
special services connected with the new installation. 


Sale of Shares.—At a recent sale in Exeter, £150 of original stock 
of the Exeter Gas Company fetched £342 ; and nine new ordinary {10 
shares (7 per cent.), £16 7s. 6d. each. Twelve ordinary {10 shares 
(ro per cent.) in the Torquay Gas Company realized £22 tos. apiece ; 
while eight £5 ordinary shares (same dividend) in the Totnes and 
Bridgetown Gas Company were bought for £6 ros. each. 


Wisbech Gas and Water Supply.—At the half-yearly general meet- 
ing of the Wisbech Lighting Company last Thursday, the Directors 
reported that a sum of £7801 was available for distribution; and they 
recommended that a sum of £937 Ios., being a dividend of 3s. 9d. per 
certificate, free of income-tax, should be paid to the stockholders ; that 
a further sum of £375 should be paid to them for undivided profits for 
past years; and that the balance remaining (£6488) should be carried 
forward. On the same day, the half-yearly meeting of the Water 
Company was held. A sum of £6577 was available for distribution ; 
and the Directors recommended the payment of a dividend at the rate 
of 9 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, on the original ordinary 
shares, and of 6 per cent., also free of income-tax, on the ordinary shares 
issued under the Order of 1884 and the Act of 1901. These dividends 
would amount to £2124; and the balance would be carried forward. 


Fatal Gas Poisoning at Preston.—A gas-poisoning fatality occurred 
at Preston last Friday, by which one child was suffocated and another 
had to be removed to the Infirmary in such a condition that recovery 
was practically hopeless. The two children—Joseph Livesey (2) and 
Annie Livesey (8)—were left in bed shortly before six o'clock in the 
morning by their mother, who worked in a mill; a neighbour taking 
charge of them. Three hours later a smell of gas was perceived in the 
house, and on search being made it was found that the boy was dead 
and his sister unconscious. She subsequently died. The evidence 
given at the inquest showed that gas had been laid on to the house 
only a fortnight previously, and that on an examination after the 
tragedy a large hole was found in the gas-pipe behind a bracket in the 
bedroom, Alfred Lambert, a plumber, who put in the gas-fittings, 
said the pipe was perfect when he completed the job. Asked if he 
could explain how the hole came to be made in the pipe, he said it 
might have been caused by being struck with a piece of furniture that 
was yy removed, A verdict of ‘‘ Death from misadventure ’’ was 
returned, 





Camelford Water Supply.—At a recent meeting of the Camelford 
Rural District Council, the Clerk (Mr. J. Mitchell) stated that he had 
received sanction from the Local Government Board for the borrowing 
of £2356 for 30 years, and £200 for 60 years, to enable the Council to 
carry out a scheme for providing a water supply. 


Gas-Stoves and Prepayment Meters at Huddersfield.—According 
to a report presented to the Gas Committee of the Huddersfield Cor- 
poration by Mr. Edward A, Harman, M.Inst.C.E., the Engineer and 
Manager, the number of gas consumers is 30,192, and there are now 
fixed in the borough 17,294 prepayment meters and 8522 cooking and 
heating stoves. 


Taunton Gas Company.—Mr. Jonathan Barrett, the Chairman, 


_ presided at the.annual meeting of this Company last Tuesday. The 


report showed that the quantity of gas sent out during the past twelve 
months was 111,428,400 cubic feet, and that the amount available for 
distribution was £7605. The Directors recommended dividends at the 
following rates: 5 per cent. on the preference stock; 9 per cent. on 
the consolidated ‘“‘ A” stock ; 7% percent. on the yellow shares ; 73 per 
cent. on £12,900 of new ordinary stock for the year; and 7% per cent. 
on £3000 of this stock for a half year. These dividends would absorb 
£4292. The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, re- 
marked that the Company was still on the upward grade; and he con- 
gratulated the shareholders upon the financial position in which they 
found themselves. Votes of thanks were passed to the Chairman, 
Directors, Manager (Mr. A. J. Edwards), and staff for their services ; 
the Chairman remarking that they would have to go a long way to find 
Mr. Edwards’ equal, as Manager or Secretary. Mr. Edwards, in reply, 
remarked that the Company had had a truly successful year. 


Camborne Gas Company.—At the recent annual meeting of this 
Company, the Directors reported a balance of £1062 on the profit and 
loss account, and they recommended the declaration of a dividend of 
54 per cent. per share. This was unanimously agreed to. A vote of 
thanks having been accorded to the Chairman (Mr. H. P. Vivian), the 
Consulting Engineer (Mr. S. J. Ingram), and the Secretary (Mr. W. J. 
Couch), Mr. Ingram made a few remarks on the progress of the Com- 
pany. He said the business had grown; the gas actually sold and 
paid for having increased by more than 3 million cubic feet per annum 
for the past three years. Where they once had 5000 or 6000 cubic feet 
per day per retort, they now had 7000 or 8000 cubic feet. They paid 
great attention to the residuals; and their total receipts amounted to 
£1376, or more than sufficient to pay the dividend. Two years ago, for 
every ton of coal carbonized they had a return of gs. 3d. for residuals ; 
the following year it was gs. 8°5d.; last year ros. 1°7d. The works 
had not been bled to show an artificially increased profit. They had 
tried to do their best by effective economy. Practically the whole of 
the distributing system had been overhauled, and the leakage broughi 
down to a reasonable amount. At an extraordinary general meeting 
held after the annual meeting, it was resolved to increase the capital 
to £22,000, by the issue of rooo shares of £5 each, 











THE ‘‘CORONATION’”’ COOKER. 








The end of the Summer Cooker 
Season is approaching, but the good 
qualities which make the ‘“ MAIN” 
Cookers the most efficient and eco- 
nomical cooking instruments also, 
to a great extent, render their sale 
independent of meteorological condi- 
tions. Therefore, Gas Undertakings 
find that the demand for the best 
Cookers, the “ MAIN” Cookers, 


continues all the year round. 








R. & A. MAIN, LIMITED, 


pms Pp s parol as EDMONTON, N.; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM. 

. HES: 25, Princes St., Oxford Circus, W.; 136, Renfield St., GLASGOW; 56, Broad St., BIRMINGHAM: 

83, Old Market St., BRISTOL; 13, Whitworth St. West, MANCHESTER; 8, Exchange Place, Donegall St., BELEAST, - 
333, Queen St., MELBOURNE; and 12, Cunningham Lane, Pitt Street, SYDNEY. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


18,340.—Snow, E. C., “Compound for making road surfaces.” 
Aug. 14. 

tS, ee A. F., “Acetylene gas-generating systems.” 
Aug. 14. 

hoes. ~ eens, E, L., “ Valves.” Aug. 14. 

18,364.—HvuTTENLOCHER, F., “ Preventing the escape of unburnt 
gas.” Aug. 14. 

18,372.—Rosinson, C. T., and Prescott, S. J.,“ Valves.” Aug. 14. 

18,385.—FitcnHett, H. W., “ Detection of explosive, noxious, and 
other gases.” Aug. 14. 

18,386.—Cases, A. L., “ Liquefaction of gases.” Aug. 14. 

18,393-4-5.—EpGEwortH, K. E., “‘Carbonizing peat.” Aug. 15. 

18,426.—M‘Ewen, C. J., and Gipsons, G. B. A., “ Cooling and 
utilizing the heat of coke or other material discharged from retorts or 


ovens.” Aug. 15. 
18,442.—Davis, H. N., and Twice, W. R., “Gas supply for gas- 
fires.” Aug. 15. 


18,464.—Humpnrey, H. A., RuspELL, W. J., and Nortu, O. D., 
“‘Internal-combustion pumps and compressors.” Aug. 15. 

18,468.—Apair, J., “ Oil or gas engines.” Aug. 16. 

18,478.—Workmav, R. E., and Murray, WoRKMAN, AND Co., LTD., 
“Valves for compressors or pumps dealing with gaseous or fluid sub- 


stances.” Aug. 16. 
18,502.—ArNDT, M., “ Testing air or other gases and liquids.” 
Aug. 16. 


18,528.—NEw INVERTED INCANDESCENT Gas Lamp Company, LtTD,, 
‘“‘ Inverted incandescence gas-lamps.” Aug. 16. 

18,533.-—Dawson, C. E., “‘ Carburetting air.” Aug. 16. 

18,562.—CHANDLER, S., and WALLER, B. B., “ Rotary gas scrubbers 
and washers.” Aug. 17. 

18,622.—BETTANY, J. T., MEapows, W. A., and Heat, C., “ In- 
dicating at a distance when the light of one or more lamps is out.” 
Aug. 18. 

18,638.—WILson, H., “ Gas fires and stoves.” Aug. 18. 

18,647.—WILLIAM SuGG AND Co., Ltp., and Mattock, W. G. H., 
‘“‘ Incandescent gas-lamps.” Aug. 18. 

18,699 to 18,702.—F.iinT, L. J., “Internal combustion engines.” 
Aug. Ig. 

18,703.—PEarSON, J. S. & F. S., “ Carburettors.” Aug. 19. 

18,717.—CroFton, W. B., “ Internal combustion engines.’’ Aug. 19. 

18,724.—LamB, W. J., “ Valves and valve seats.” Aug. 19. 

18,726.—TuHompson, R., ‘* Taps or cocks.” Aug. 19. 


RESTORATION OF LAPSED PATENT. 
An order was made on Aug. 11, IgII, restoring the letters patent 
granted to Cart Reiss for “ Improvements in and relating to regulating 
gas-nozzles,” No. 23,554 of 1906, and bearing date Oct. 23. 





APPLICATIONS FOR RESTORATION OF LAPSED PATENTS. 

Notice is given that Morrats, Limitep (in liquidation), have made 
application for the restoration of the patent granted to GEorGr CEcIL 
Dymonp for “Improvements in incandescent gas-lamps,” No. 14,553 
of 1900, and bearing date Aug. 14. 

Notice is given that Morrats, LimitTep (in liquidation), have made 
application for the restoration of the patent granted to WiLLiam 
PuHILLips THompson for “Improvements in incandescent gas-lamps,” 
No. 23,222 of 1900, and bearing date Dec. 19. 








Reductions in Price.—The Directors of the Blyth and Cowpen Gas 
Company have decided to reduce the price of gas 2d. per 1000 cubic 
feet ; making it 2s. 6d. Within three years, the price has been lowered 
to the extent of 6d. As from the end of the current quarter, the price 
. gas in Waterford will be 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet—a reduction 
of 2d. 


Southport Corporation Employees’ Wages.—According to a return 
prepared by the Town Clerk gf Southport, there are 750 men employed 
under the Corporation, excluding clerical staffs, school teachers, police, 
and casual labourers. The able-bodied men receive a minimum 
standard wage of 24s. per week ; but with length of service and good 
conduct, it can reach 26s. The men get five days’ holiday in a year, 
and two days a week sick pay in temporary illness; and in case of 
accident full wages are paid. The workmen also benefit by a super- 
annuation scheme, under which the allowance is equal to 3d. in the 
pound, or 1} per cent. on the wages paid, multiplied by the length of 
service. There are at present 30 men in receipt of pension, having 
passed the limit of sixty-five years of age, The report has been pre- 
pared in consequence of an agitation on the part of the employees for 
more wages, less hours, and more holidays. 


Auckland (N.Z.) Water Supply.—The “ Engineer” for Dec. 30, 
Ig10, contained an illustrated description of a dam which had been 
constructed on the Waitakerei River for obtaining a further water 
supply for the city of Auckland (N.Z.). This scheme became neces- 
sary owing to the rapid increase of the population of the city, which 
for some thirty years had been supplied from a source only three miles 
away. The Waitakerei Range is distant some 16 or 17 miles in 
a straight line; and it was decided to make the conduit as nearly 
straight as possible. There is, however, a range of hills between Auck- 
land and the Waitakerei River, and it became necessary to drive a 
tunnel through these hills. It is 2320 feet long, and by it a gravity sup- 
ply all the way to the city became possible. At the time the description 
was published, the details of the conduit in addition to the tunnel were 
not available. These have now been given in our contemporary, and 
are as follows: The tunnel measures 7 ft. by 7 ft., and beyond it 
there were, first of all, seven miles of 27-inch lock-bar steel pipes, and 
seven miles of 24-inch similar steel pipes. In addition, there were two 
miles of 20-inch cast-iron pipe used in connection with the work. 
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THE “OTO” GAS FIRE. 





Supplied in Two Sizes. 


Marvellous Value. 





London Office and Show-Rooms: 





Apply for Sample FIRE at once. 


CANNON IRON FOUNDRIES, 


LIMITED, 


DEEPFIELDS, Near BILSTON, Staffs. 
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Increased Capacity of the Worthing Gas-Works.—In the course of 
his remarks when moving the adoption of the report at the recent half- 
yearly meeting of the Worthing Gas Company, the Chairman (Mr. 
H. H. Gardner) said the Directors were on the eve of completing a 
new installation of purifiers of double the present capacity. They had 
nearly arrived at a point when they could say they were prepared to 
produce a maximum output of 14 million cubic feet of gas per day, 
compared with the present 830,000 cubic feet. The one remaining 
link was the new holder, with the connecting mains. A dividend at 
the rate of 5$ per cent. per annum was declared. 


Woking Water and Gas Company.—The report of the Directors 
of the Company for the half year ended June 30 states that the balance 
at the credit of the profit and loss account is £5322, out of which they 
recommend the payment of a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum for the half year, less income-tax, which will absorb £3961 ; 
leaving £1361 to be carried forward. In April the Directors decided to 
realize some of the investments, in order to pay off the loan from their 
bankers, with the result that there was a loss on realization of £955, 
which has been written-off against the premiums received on the per- 
petual debenture stock. The investments in hand at June 30 showed a 
further loss of £1008. These, it is stated, must be disposed of in due 
course ; and any loss resulting from the sale of them will be charged to 
capital account. The Directors deem this the proper course to take— 
having regard to the fact that the investments in question were the 





Alderman Ridyard, the Chairman of the Stalybridge Corporation 
Gas Committee, stated at a recent meeting of the Town Council that, 
as the result of a gas exhibition held recently by Messrs. Fletcher, 
Russell, and Co., Limited, in one of the Corporation shops, the de- 
partment had supplied about a hundred cookers, in addition to smaller 
gas appliances. 


We have received a copy of the latest illustrated list of the 
“‘Forto” upright and inverted incandescent gas-mantles manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Isaac Eales and Co., of No. 8, Whittall Street, Bir- 
mingham. It is claimed for these mantles that by the use of the best 
ramie silk in their composition extra strength is obtained. 


The Manchester Municipal Officers’ Guild has now a membership 
of between 1400 and 1500. The objects of the Guild, which has no 
connection with the Municipal Employees’ Association, are to promote 
a knowledge of the principles of local government, and to provide 
means of social intercourse and further the general interests of its 
members. Mr. Thomas Hudson, the Town Clerk of Manchester, is 
this year’s President of the Guild. 


The fusing of an electric wire was responsible for an outbreak 
of fire on the premises of Mr. C. G. Child, jeweller, of High Street, 
Birmingham, early last Wednesday morning. When the brigade 
arrived on the scene, they found Mr. Child asleep in a room on the top 
floor. Although the room was full of smoke, its occupant was entirely 








































































































result of a capital profit arising from the sale of a part of the under- | ignorant of his danger until he was aroused by one of the men. The 
taking to the Guildford Corporation. fire was extinguished after half-an-hour’s work. 
TAR PRODUCTS PRICES. 
Representative manufacturers give the following as fair current values for the week ending Aug. 26. Prices are net, and they 
include the usual packages and delivery f.o.b., f.a.s., or f.o.r., as customary. 
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+ Next dividend will be at this rate. 
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The annual abstract of accounts for the borough of Dukinfield, 
issued by the Borough Accountant, shows that the gas-works loans 
amount to £30,180; and the unredeemed annuities are estimated at 
£17,112. The profit for the past financial year was £4812 ; and the 
assets are put down at £49,374. 


The “Surrey Mirror” last Friday contained an article pleading for 
funds to support the Reigate and Redhill Hospital. It is mentioned 
therein that the Manager of the Redhill Gas-Works (Mr. W. H. 
Bennett) bad put the matter before the employees of the Company, 
and that nearly the whole of the staff had volunteered to contribute 1d. 
per week. This, it is stated, will represent a very appreciable addition 
to the income of the institution. 

We learn that the firm of Messrs. Julius Norden, Limited, has 
been amalgamated with the General Incandescent Company, Limited, 
and that the combined businesses will in future be carried on at 
45, Farringdon Street, E.C., under the title of ‘‘ Nordens and General 
Incandescent Company, Limited,” the Joint Managing Directors being 
Messrs. W. J. Moore and A. J. Davis, late Managers and Directors of 
the General Incandescent Company, Limited. New departments for 
the sale of lamps, burners, glass, and accessories are being opened at 
the address named as well as at 52, Great Eastern Street, E.C. A 
complete illustrated catalogue has just been issued to gas companies 
and lighting authorities, a copy of which we have received. 

Mr. Charles E. Botley, M.Inst.C.E., the Engineer and General 
Manager of the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company, has issued 
a little pamphlet, bearing the title of ‘‘ Dare Lucem—Fact v. Fiction,” 
in which he sets the ‘‘ facts’’ in connection with gas lighting against 
the “fiction” disseminated by its opponents. He shows that it is 
possible, under local conditions, to guarantee that gas is not only very 
much cheaper, but more hygienic than electricity. However, he points 
out that the Gas Company take note of any progress made in electrical 
inventions, and all new lamps are tried ; so that any consumer can, if 
he wishes, obtain the ‘facts ’’ relating to them on application to the 
Electrical Engineer (Mr. Charles F. Botley, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.). 


[Aug. 29, rort. 

In the course of an interview with a representative of the “ Berk- 
shire Chronicle,” the Engineer and Manager of the Reading Gas Com- 
pany (Mr. D. H. Helps) said it was a most interesting fact, in connec- 
tion with the recent long spell of hot weather, that the Company had 
had bigger increases in the consumption of gas than he had ever ex- 
perienced since he had been in Reading. This meant that householders 
were using less coal during the summer time than formerly, and were 
burning gas to a much larger extent for cooking purposes and for 
heating water. 





WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISE- 
MENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments Vacant. 
ForEMAN (TarR-Works). No, 5438. 
Seniok CLERK. East Grinstead Gas and Water Company. 
CoLLECTOR AND Assistant CLERK. Hast Grinstead Gas and Water Company, 
InsPector. Weston-super-Mare Gas Company. 
Appointment Wanted. 


ManaGer. Z, T. 254, c/o Deacons. 


Agents. 
HiGuH-PrREssurRE GAs APPLIANCES. 


Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), for Sale. 


PuriFiers, &c. 


Louth Gaslight Company. 
Puririers, &c. 


W. J. Jenkins and Co., Retford. 


TENDERS FOR 
Cast-Iron Pipes and Wrought-Iron Tubes and Fittings. 


Sroke-on-TreNt Gas-Works. Tenders by Sept. 14. 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘\JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith, 
COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be | 


received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 


MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 


TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in advance. If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 
Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and | Watter Kine, 11, Bott Court, FLeet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’’ Telephone: P.O, 157la Central. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 





J. 


8) "NEILL’S OXIDE 


For GAS PURIFICATION, 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
Limited), Globe Meter Works, — and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 

WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS, 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones : 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 
Telegrams— 

‘*Brappock, OLpHaM,” and ** MeTRIQUE, Lonpon.” 


OXIDE OF IRON. 

SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANER. 

ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 








GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PaLMERsTON House, 


ANY QUANTITY. 
Oxtp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C, 





WINKELMANN’S 
f(ETOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 


OXIDE OF IRON (BOG ORE) 
ANY PORT, ANY STATION. 


ONALD M‘INTOSH, 
110, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 


5, Crookep Lane, Lonpon, E.C. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 











 jpamepreed prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 





Resists 4500° Fahr, Best for GAS-WORKS, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 


Broad Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 





TAR WANTED. 
THOMAS HORROCKS & SONS, LTD., 


Albert Chemical Works, BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER, 


Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Carbolic, Sulphate of Ammonia, 


SULPHURIC ACID. 





DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





HE First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd., 
NYMEGEN, HOLLAND. 
General Manager (for England and Wales)— 
W. T. P. CUNNINGHAM, 
71, Arcadian Gardens, Wood Green, LONDON, N. 
General Manager (for Scotland)— Cc. 
J. B. MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lrp. 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SILVERTOWN. 
Telegrams: ‘*HypRocHLoRIc, Lonpon.” 
Telephone: 1588 AVENUE (3 lines). 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
OR Gas-Works Plant of Every De- 


scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS, 
& W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 








GFECIALLY prepared for Sulphate of 


AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED, 


Works: OLpBuRY, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD, Telegrams: 


ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
§ GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 


18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C, 


SPENCER'S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 





T HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 


Telephone : See Illustrated Advertisement, Aug. 1, p. 325. 








Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLpBury, 
Worcs, 


Telegrams: ‘*CHEMICALS, OLDBURY.” 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants, 
We guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 
JosEPH TayLor AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING Works, 
Botton. 
Telegrams: ‘ Sarurators, Botton.” Telephone 0848, 





**DaconticHt Lonpon,” 2336 HoLBoRN, 





1 AZINE” (Registered in England and 
Abroad). A radical Solvent and Preventative 

of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services, 

It is also used for the enrichment of Gas. 

Manufactured and supplied by C. Bourne, West 
Moor Chemical Works, KiLLincwortH, or through his 
Agent, F. J. Nicot, Pilgrim House, NEWcASTLE-ON- 
TYNE. 


Telegrams: ‘* Doric,”’ Newcastle-on-Tyne. National 





Telephone No. 2497. 


GAS OILS. - 
EADE-KING, ROBINSON, & (0., 


Represent the Strongest Independent ~~ 
fineries in America; also Petroleum Spirit for pon 
Enrichment. 18, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, &! 
Tower BuILDING, 22, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar-Works, 

g Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzo! : 

Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, dc. 














